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T is good that Governor Smith and 

the Republican politicians have 
agreed to increase appropriations in 
order to hasten work on public build- 
ing enterprises and thus offset unem- 
ployment. Of course this improvised 
program is not adequate. There 
should be a definite plan—federal, 
state and city—automatically making 
it possible to rush public building 
with the very beginning of unemploy- 
ment. This in turn would require ac- 
curate and up to date figures on em- 
ployment in good times and bad 
which we have no machinery for ob- 
taining. 

One form of public works, the most 
necessary of all, will not be begun 
because it is not yet authorized. I 
mean municipal housing in New York 
City. Yet such housing is the only 
way out of a continuance of wretch- 
ed slum conditions. Adequate tene- 
ment house regulation without muni- 
cipal housing merely means that 
rents will go too high for unemployed 
and low paid workers to afford. A 
prugram of municipal housing would 
at once help us fight slums and un- 
employment. All the logic is on its 
side. But what is logic against prof- 
it’ for business interests and politi- 
cians ? 


Mr. Hughes’ diplomatic victories 
at Havana look impressive in our 
newspapers. Not for a minute do they 
mean that the Latin American peo- 
ples will accept our overlordship 
cheerfully. Diplomatic caste feeling, 
the loans that Latin American gov- 
ernments now have or hope to have, 
their rivalries with one another, and 
Mr. Hughes’ clever diplomacy made 
any effective protest against our in- 
tervention impossible. But the fact 
of our intervention stands. It is not 
explained away by calling it by an- 
other name or by piously protesting 
that we are opposed to aggression, or 
by saying—what is true—that na- 
tions big and little, have duties as 
well as rights. The point is that in 
dealing with weak nations the United 
States constitutes itself prosecutor, 
judge and jury. It does not inter- 
vene merely by diplomatic represen- 
tation but by armed force as in Nic- 
aragua and Haiti. And it does it 
not for the good of the little nations 
but fo rthe profit of investors. Not 
one of Mr. Hughes’ speeches ex- 
plained away these sinister facts. 
The real good that was accomplished 
at Havana in the eyes of the world 
is completely overshadowed by the 
man hunt which we are carrying on 
in the jungles of Nicaragua. Even 
the poor excuse that Sandino was an 
irresponsible bandit scarcely holds in 
the face of Carleton Beals’ report of 
him in The Nation. Mr. Beals’ gal- 
lant exploit has made public San- 
dino’s own terms which leave our 
imperialists without a shadow of an 
excuse for continuing their ruthless, 
unauthorized and *criminal war in 
Nicaragua. 


Senator Capper of Kansas intro- 
duced a good resolution looking to 
the outlawry of war. I wrote him to 
congratulate him on it and to ask 
how far he thought the Administra- 


tion’s Nicaraguan war was consist- | 
He replies | } 
| 3 


ent with his resolution. 
that he is “not yet convinced that 
we could consistently stay out of 
Nicaragua” and quotes American 
minister Eberhardt, “a citizen of Sa- 
lina, Kansas’ as saying that “fully 
90 per cent of the people of Nicar- 
agua want the United States to stay 
on the job.” Well, maybe. But on 
the very day I received this letter I 
read a statement by the New York 
Times correspondent in Nicaragua 
that American planters in a certain 
distrcit were nervous because of the 


small force of marines there to pro- | 


tect them. Sandino was credited 
with the support of a big majority of 
the “lower classes”, at least in that 
district. Whether he has it or not, 
since when is it the business of boys 
from Kansas and other states to 
waste their lives and our money on 
a war which is far more surely in 
the interest of a few planters and 
investors than of the Nicaraguan 
people who ought to manage their 
own affairs. And how hypocritical 
is any talk of outlawing war unlegs 
we show good faith by outlawing 
imperialism. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Thomas Plea 
For Housing 


Called ‘Red’ 
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“Lenin and _ Trotsky,” 
Realtors’ Representative 
Shrieks At Appeal For 


Better Homes | 
ae | 
A PLEA for better housing for New | 
York’s workers, to be built by | 
the municipality and rented to the | 
people at cost, made by Norman 
Thomas, Chairman pf the Socialist 
Party Housing Committee, brought | 
from the real estate owners’ repre- 
sentative the cry of “Bolshevism”, | 
at a public meeting in the John Gold- 
en theatre last Sunday night. 

Mr. Thomas had just completed 
comment on the proposed dwelling | 
house law, taking the general view | 
that it fell far short of the needs | 
of the situation. 

“It must be made clear,” he had | 
said, ‘‘that not the most perfect reg- | 
ulatory law is enough. People now | 
live in old law tenements because | 
they cannot afford to live elsewhere. | 
In almost two years not one private | 
limited dividend corporation has be- | 
gun work on housing under the much | 
advertised state housing law. The | 
so-called Walker-Heckscher plan of | 
which we heard much at election | 
time is still in the air and Mr. Heck- 
scher has recently said that it can- 
not be carried out under the proposed 
dwellings law, which can only mean | 
that the plan is not good enough for | 
the people of New York. Municipal | 
housing under a non-political author- 
ity along the lines which the Social- | 
ist Party has advocated for many 
years is the only solution ‘for this 
shame of our city. It may be ob- 
served that if such a progress had | 

(Continued on Page 7) } 


THIS FRIDAY 
February 24, 8 P.M. 


CELEBRATION 
80th Anniversary 
of Birth 
OF SOCIALISM 


PEOPLE’S HOUSE 
7 East 15th Street 
Speakers: 
MORRIS HILLQUIT 
ALGERNON LEE 
JACOB PANKEN 
C. KANTOROWITZ 


Admission Free 





North-West Farm-Labor 
Political Conference 


Is Called for March 8 


St. Paul, Minn.—The state commit- 
tee of the Farmer-Labor association of 
Minnesota has decided upon the date 
for the state indorsing convention. It 
will be held Monday and Tuesday, Mar. 
26 and 27,-at Labor Temple, St. Paul. 

The executive officers reported that 
it was found impracticable to call to- 
gether representatives of the north-west 
states last fall as ordered by the state 
convention last September. Correspon- 
dence was, however, conducted with a 
number of leaders and assurances have 
been received that the conference will 
be well attended if called. The state 
committee ordered Secretary Sharkey to 
issue a call for the conference for March 
28, following the state convention and 
to invite the representatives to attend 
the state convention. The conference 
will be held in the Labor Temple, St. 
Paul. 





Farmers For 
United Fight 
In Election 
Unrest ie Agricultural 
Districts Stimulates 


Thinking Along Political 
Lines 








By Murray E. King 
OSWELL, N. M.—Before I describe | 
the next farmer or farmer-labor or- | 

ganization I want to tell the readers of | 
The New Leader about the most stirring | 
and most discussed issue among the pro- | 
gressive and radical farmers and farmer- | 
laborites in this country at this moment. 
The issue is the prospect of uniting the | 
farmer-labor-radical-progressive forces 
under one set of national candidates 
this year. 

I have encountered this topic among | 
the officials and active spirits of all the | 
farmer and farmer-lJabor organizations I 
have studied so far in this series. The 
wish, except among the more conser- 
vative elements, seems to be unanimous 
for a solid fighting front, and the de- 
sire for this objective is a very sincere 
and passionate one. 

I meet Socialists everywhere. I meet 
a sprinkling of them almost every day 
while I am organizing the farmers. Many 
of them are old men converted by the 
Appeal to Reason. They have not chang- 
ed in their fundamental beliefs through 
all the intervening years of war, reac- 
tion, persecution, and worst of all, dis- | 
integration of the movements they held | 
most dear. During a long period of dis- | 
couragement and isolation they ceased to | 
be active. But they are still Socialists | 
and will undoubtedly again become active | 
in @ movement strong and consistent | 
enough to win their confidence. 

Almost to a man they want to see all | 
the forces that stand on the side of the 


(Continued on Page 2) | 
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“I WON’T GO TO 
NICARAGUA,” 


MARINE SAYS 


HIS letter, received this week by The New Leader, 
speaks for itself: 


Editor, The New Leader: 


There is talk that our outfit will be ordered to 
Nicaragua While I may have to go, I want the Amer- 
ican people to know that if I am ordered to Nicaragua 
it will be against my will. Furthermore, that is the 
way more than half of the marines in my outfit feel. 


Why should we go to Nicaragua?. What interest 
has the American people in fighting Sandino? — San- 
dino’s men have not harmed the United States govern- 
ment. As far as I can see it, it all comes down to this. 
Sandino is fighting for his country. All patriotic 
Americans ought to wish him well. I certainly do. 


I am ready to do anything for my country. I fought 
in the World War. I would be ready to do it again. 
But [ll be darned if I want to die for Wall Street. If 
the Wall Street bankers want to collect their blood- 
money let them go ahead and do it- Why should we 
fight for them? What have they ever done for us? 
That’s what I want to ask the marines- The more I 
think of it, the more I believe that fighting Sandino 
is no job for the marines or any other American. If 
I am ordered to Nicaragua, I shall refuse to go on the 
ground that patriotism does not mean fighting for 
Wall Street and the bankers. 


Yours Truly, 
A MARINE. 
Brooklyn, Navy Yard. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bring On the Next Ten Thousand! 
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POP rr ere 


Ten thousand new readers mean 
advertising patronage for your paper, they 
mean added prestige in the publication world, 
but best of all, they mean that we can go into 
the coming Presidential campaign with a propa- 
ganda organ which will spread our message 
from coast to coast 


Bring On the Next Ten Thousand! 
Do Your Part Today! 


We’re ready for them here at the office of The New Leader. 

Ready to give you the strongest, best-edited national Socialist and Labor Weekly that 
the movement has ever known.—Are you ready to help us: 

You can do this AND NOW by getting all the new subs for The New Leader that are right 

in your community today. 

And when YOU are multiplied by the thousands of friends of this paper the country 


over, the trick is done. 
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FREE — Subscription Premiums of 


Not for years has there been such an opportunity 
for driving home the message of constructive 
radicalism which The New Leader carries every 
week. Unemployment, brazen corruption in high 


everywhere—all combine to give us the chance to 
reach far-flung audiences who heretofore have 
been indifferent to our cause. 
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Many Big 
Earnings 
Reported 


Goodyear Rubber Has 50 
Per Cent Increase; N. Y. 
Central Has Best Year 
Ever; Gas Co. In Clover 


THE periodical breakdown of 

capitalism with its consequent 
unemployment and misery for the 
working class has become so ape 
parent that it has broken into the 
headlines of the press throughout 
the country. The United States 


industrial stagnation in 1914 when 
the World War broke out and 
American capitalism, like a vam- 
pire, recovered by feeding upon the 
destruction wrought by the ruling 
classes abroad. 

There was a temporary depression 
in 1921 but Europe was still in need 
of American materials to rebuild 
what the hell of war had destroyed 
and in 1922 there was a rapid recov- 
ery. The present collapse is not one 
of recent months. It has been gath- 
ering since early in 1927 but the 
Coolidge administration and the 
press throughout the country have 
been silent about it. The situation 
has now become so acute that knowl- 
edge of it cannot be supp 

Meantime the masters of great cor- 
porations have been rolling in divi- 
dends. Francis H. Sisson of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New - ¥: 
last week estimated that the numbes 


creased 600 per cent since the year 
1923. One has to keep this fact in 
mind by way of contrast to the dis- 
aster which has come to millions of 
working class homes. 


and Rubber Company for 1927 
amounted to $13,135,666, against $8,- 
799,138 in 1926. This was after de- 
ductions of $9,298,648 for deprecia- 
tion and $3,500,000 for contingencies 
last year and after taxes, interest 
and profits of subsidiary companies 
applicable to stock not held by the 
company. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York and its affiliated gas and 
electric companies report for 1927 
a net income of $42,273,779, after ail 
charges and taxes, equal after $5 pre- 
ferred dividends to $8.79 a share, 
earned on 4,320,000 shares of no-par 





common stock. This compares with 
$35,666,893, or $9.60 a share, one 3,- 
600,000 common shares in 1926. The 
increase amounts to $6,606,885. 

A new record for all time in net 
income was reached in 1927 by the 
New York Central Railroad, which 
yesterday issued its official income 
acount for last year. The 1927 net 
income of the system, including the 
figures of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road and the Ohio Central Lines, was 
$58,565,145, which compares with 
$55,664,040 for 1926, the peak year 
for the carriers in general, and with 
$48,627,224 for 1925. 

Unemployment is National 
Whatis significant of the indus- 
trial depression is that it is not con- 
fined to one or two industries or some 
particular region. It is general 
throughout the country. From the 
Pacific Coast, Los Angeles trade un- 
ions report 70,000 men unemployed 
and San Francisco reports the same 
number. The Central Labor Union of 
Boston reports an army of the un- 
employed numbering 60,000 and the 
number in Baltimore is estimated at 
75,000. In Chicago 10,000 homeless 
men have been given sleeping ge 
commodations on the floors of - 
ter house maintained by the 1 
Loop Church and Mission in sikteen 
days. In suburban towns near} Chi- 
cago the distress is also evidenf. In 
Cicero, for example, there are more 
than twice the number of m for 
the jobs that are available. 

What is called a “conservative” es- 
timate of the number now unem- 
ployed throughout the country is 
made by the Labor Department at 
Washington This estimate places 
the number at 3,500,000. It is cer- 
tain that a “conservative” estimate 
is one lower than the real figure as 
the Coolidge administration has no 
desire to broadcast information that 
gives the lie to its faithful prope- 
gandists. 

New York State is badly hit.. A 
survey of the industrial 
made by Industrial Commissioner 
James A. Hamilton and embodied in 
a report to Governor Smith shows 
widespread unem| employ- 


cations for jobs, and the number ce 
homeless men on the increase, 
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the present struggle and on 
‘ef real social progress united 
> banner this year so that a 
me may be made in the fight 
ism and reaction this year. 
“they could vote on it this 
ir message to The New 


, I also meet many 
ers who are bitterly - 
remorseless looting an 

rr eS elio during the last de- 
paig They know who are do- 
looting. They know the looters 
;orporate big business aided by the 
parasite and non-pro- 

know that these elements 

“the farmers and enslaving 

p these elements control the 

ent. The remedies these pro- 

r think of tend in the 

ric Socialism—state and govern- 
a. “pe control of the surplus and 
ownership of the rail- 

keting Be tacilities; Govern- 

3 Assuance and regulation of money 

and credit; and other like measures. 
ve farmers that I have 
hee rr to respond in great num- 
“¢ a nation-wide alignment of 
workers forces, and I believe they 
at A cross-section of the country. 
; burden of the messages that have 
come to me from leaders in the Progress 
' Builders, Farmers Union, Progressive 
» Farmers, Minnesota Farmer-Labor party; 
Dakota farmer-labor movement, 
‘ne Farmer-Labor party, and from 
ve. in other movements is: “We must 
— all get together this year—all 
are opposed to the two political par- 
“and the tremendous financial and 
‘Whdustrial powers that own and control 
‘them. We will never get out of our fac- 
tignal confusion and weakness, we will 
be ‘cut up in detail and it will be eter- 
aged too late, if we do not use this year 
ef presidential election to get together.” 

: From a Farmer Laborite 

Qne of these leaders has just sent one 

these messages to me. It is so truly 

tative of them all; it covers all 
the main points of all of their arguments 
so well that I am going to convey part 
2 to the readers of The New Leader. 
message is from Morton Alexander, 
editor of Humanity, a farmer-labor week- 
‘Ty published at Arvada, Colorado. Alex- 
‘ander is also a member of the Board of 
+ ‘Dilfectors of the Progressive Farmers. He 
‘Was formerly editor of Dawn, a Social- 
ist paper published at Myton, Utah. He 
was long a member of the Socialist Par- 
fy arid is as firm a believer in Socialism 
‘today as he ever was. 

“Here are some of the things he says: 
“Not Jong ago a good farmer radical in 
western Colorado wrote me saying, ‘Our 
m8 Teaders are always telling us to unite and 

; tegether—and yet they never unite, 
aieeanten, give us three or four different 
. How do they expect to unite 
¥ these conditions?” The indictment 
fhe brought against us is true, and I feel 
the first duty now of every true 
Socialist should be to help change this 
‘diggraceful condition. We are weak be- 
fause we are divided—AND FOR NO 
OTHER REASON. 
* “Already the calls have been issued for 
three different redical or progressive na- 
_ tional conventions: The Socialist in April 
fn New York; the National party in Chi- 
ago in May, and the Farmer-Labor Par- 

y in Milwaukee in May. Doubtless others 

Will be called. And if all of them put 
up presidential candidates we will be con- 
fronted with the same old condition. 

“There is no possible doubt about it: 

the farmers of the West and South are 
Teady for REVOLT—and the only thing 
that is holding them back is wise and sa- 
gacious leadership. I have written many 
Yetters during the past few months on 
the subject of a united front, and I 
have found sincere approval everywhere. 
My own personal feeling is that we in 
some way must plan to get these busted 
Western farmers into the radical move- 
ment. They are ready to come NOW— 
a they are shy and balk at the words, 
5c ” or “communist”. We must 
give them a more palatable name. 
Shipstead Flirting? 
“But it is not necessary that any of 
these existing party organizations should 
don their names or their organiza- 
is—it is only necessary that they 
‘ee on one set of presidential nominees 
‘and then go into the campaign all shoot- 
ing at the same mark. 
“The Minnesota situation as I learn it 
4s this: the Farmer-Labor oreqniastion 


The Typo Workers Credit 
Corporation was organized by 
@ group of Printers, members 
of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, employed in 
the various Daily Newspapers. 
The purpose of the Typo is to 
serve its members and the 
Public in general. 
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the move. 

endeavoring to smoke him out and com- 
pel him to go one. way or the other— 
but as yet have not succeeded. They have 
called a convention to meet in Minnea- 
polis in March, when they will put up 
their state ticket and elect. delegates to 
the national Farmer-Labor convention in 
Milwaukee in May. - 

“Bert Martin, the national secretary of 
‘\the Farmer Labor party, tells me that 
about twenty states have expressed a 
willingness to send delegates to Milwaukee 
in May. 

“The Socialist party, holding its na- 
tional convention in April, before any of 
the others, will be confronted with the 
duty of taking the first step toward in- 
suring a united front. They should con- 
sider carefully every phase of the situ- 
ation and should act with the greatest 
wisdom and caution, especially in the 
matter of naming candidates. 

“Tt is not necessary that we should sur- 
render or alter a single essential principle 
for which we stand. I am certainly not 
in favor of doing that. But we must 
learn to play the game of politics with 
the same shrewdness that the old par- 
ties play it. We must play it with the 
sole aim and purpose of grabbing power, 
for power is what we must have—and 
the only road to power is to unite, unite, 
unite! Karl Marx told us what to do. 

“Let us get. together on agreements. If 
that makes it necessary to ave a short 
platform, well enoligh—then let us have 
a short platform—but in God’s name let 
us get together! Let us open the door 
in welcome to every Socialist and near 
Socialist, every Progressive and near Pro- 
gressive; every radical and near radical.” 





Exile of Trotsky 
Is Denounced By 
World Socialists 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


URICH.—The ‘two chairmen of the 

Commission of. Enquiry into the con- 
dition of political prisoners, of the So- 
cialist and Labor International, Senator 
de Brouckere (Brussels) and Deputy Ar- 
thur Crispien (Berlin), have sent the 
following communication to M. Kalinin, 
President of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union; 

“On Dec. Ist, 1927, we addressed to 
you a communication with the aim of 
giving expression to the desire of the 
international working-class thgt the 
amnesty on the occasion of the 10th 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Soviet Union should also comprise an 
universal political amnesty. Our com- 
munication remained unanswered; 
however, in the meanwhile a form of 
answer has been given by you which 
could not be more illuminating. Not 
only have you given no political am- 
nesty, but you have inflicted fresh po- 
IWiical persecutions. Dozens of the 
leaders of the Opposition within your 
own Party have been despatched into 
banishment. Thus Leo Trotsky is to 
drag out his existence in distant Asia, 
in Turkestan, removed by hundreds of 
miles from all political and civilised life. 
The places to which Rakowsky, Radek 
and others have been banished have 
not yet been made known. But the 
evasion with which you have hitherto 
sought to cheat the workers of the 
world in respect of your system of per- 
secution, is this time revealed to every- 
one more unmistakably than ever be- 
fore. 

“In all these years you have sent into 
banishment and cast into prison hun- 
dreds and hundreds of honest and 
faithful Socialists; and whenever you 
were taken to task for it, you sought 
to justify the persecutions by every 
kind of fable to the effect that the 
people in question were counter-revo- 
lutionaries. It was proved against you 
in hundreds of cases that this charge 
was a direct calumny on men and wo- 
men who have self-sacrificingly devot- 
ed their lives to the service of the work- 
ing-class, In the case of the Opposi- 
tion in your Party which is now con- 
cerned, you cannot, even within your 
own Party, advance this usual calum- 
ny that it is a question of “counter- 
revolutionaries.” For indeed, far as we 
are from regarding the conceptions and 
deeds of such a man as Trotsky during 
the last ten years as having been a 
blessing to the workers, we shall ne- 
ver question, and even you cannot de- 
ny, that he has been a whole-hearted 
revolutionary. And that is why this 
persecution of your Qpposition, and 
in the first place in the case of Trots- 
ky, stands as an illustration of your 
system which brooks no freedom of 
opinion, but subordinates everything to 
the dictates of your absolutist regime.” 











Upholsterers Restrain 

Firm From Hiring 

Non-Union Workers 

Labor is slowly demonstrating to 
injunction-loving employers, that, giv- 
en a fair judiciary, the injunction 
weapon is a sword that cuts both ways. 
The most recent indication of this 
tendency is the case of the Upholster- 
ers Union, local 76 of New York. 

On behalf of the union, former As- 
semblyman Louis Waldman appeared 
in the New York Supreme Court Tues- 
day to ask an injunction preventing 
the Manhattan Upholstering Company 
from breaking its contract with the 
union. Mr. Waldman pointed out that 
there is a contract between the union 
and the company which does not ex- 
pire until September, 1928. He charged 
that four members of the union, 
against whom the injunction was also 
asked, were made “partners” in the 
firm in order that they might avoid 
working under union conditions. 

Mr. Waldman’s petition asked that 
the firm be restrained from employ- 
ing non-union help and from making 
an unfair division of the work. The 
order was signed by Judge Delehanty, 
who made it returnable Monday when 
it will be argued before Judge Calla- 














TIMELY 
TOPICS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Again discussions of armament, ar- 
bitration and security are being 
heard at Geneva. Japan begins ac- 
tion, by proposing to revise her ar- 
bitration treaties so as to cover prac- 
tically every issue that may arise 
between nations. Since the United 
States must soon negotiate for the 
renewal of arbitration treaties prob- 
‘ably with England and Japan this 
declaration is significant for us. 
Where do we stand as a nation? 
So far it would seem that our State 
Department has bungled the excel- 
lent idea of outlawing war as an 
institution. Take the French treaty 
for example. It has a pious preamble | 
about outlawing war but the text of 
the treaty does nothing of the sort. 
It does three things: First it renews 
the old Bryan treaty of conciliation, 
which treaty provided for the sub- 
mission of all disputes to an inter- 
national commission whose conclus- 
ions might be accepted or rejected 
by the parties to the controversy. 
This, of course, is not arbitration. 
Next the new treaty with France 
provides for arbitration of differ- 
ences. However, in each case the 
specific arrangement for arbitration 
must be embodied in a treaty and 
submitted to the Senate on ratifica- 
tion. The third article of the French 
treaty excepts from the application 
of the arbitration agreement almost 
all controversial issues under one 
form or another! It is even a ques- 
tion whether a treaty like this marks 
a forward step of any sort. It clear- 
ly does not if the exceptions of Ar- 
ticle 3 apply not only to arbitration 
but to the process of conciliation set 
up in the Bryan treaties to which no 
exceptions were enumerated. In rat- 
ifying this treaty at least our gov- 
ernment and the French should ex- 
nge notes declaring that the ex- 
ceptions of Article 3 do not apply. to 
the provision for conciliation. This 
especially since this French treaty 
will be a pattern for treaties that are 
to be negotiated with England and 
Japan, countries with which danger- 
ous controversies are far more likely 
to arise than with France. It is to 
be hoped that our new treaties with 
them will be better drawn than the 
French treaty. They ought to pro- 
vide, in other words, bétter substi- 
tutes for war. 








It is never enough simply to say: “Now 
let’s outlaw war.” We must discover and 
provide flexible machinery for adjust- 
ing disputes. Some issues can and 
should be referred to a World Court or 
to arbitration. There are other issues, 
however, which strong nations in their 
present stage of development hesitate 
to refer to a court or to an arbiter 
for compulsory decision—the regulation 
of immigration, for instance. Indeed the 


the likelihood of war. For such issues 
the first step is conciliation through an 
international commission. If the re- 
sults of that international commission’s 
work are unsatisfactory to either or both 
of the quarreling powers the next step 
ought to be not war but conference be- 
tween the powers in an effort face to 
face to find a way out. If conference 
fails it may be possible to leave the 
issue to the cooling and the adjustments 
of time and later wisdom rather than 
to ‘hasten a war which never can be 
worth its cost. In other words, the out- 
lawry of war bears a peculiar interact- 
ing relation to the machinery of adjust- 
ing disputes. If the notion of war is out- 
lawed it will be easier to bring about 
adjustment. WU flexible machinery of 
adjustment is provided it will be easier 
to outlaw war. Hence the importance 
not only of a good general idea but of 
the details by which it is carried out in 
treaties. 


Of course, as I have repeatedly ar- 
gued no machinery for outlawing war 
will be worth much if we countenance 
imperialism. Neither can we hope to 
get rid of war by saying that the un- 
just and inequitable division of power 
and privilege now existing among us 
constitute international law, which law 
is to be enforced against the protesting 
nations. We must travel the hard road 
of some measure of world government 
in an interdependent world. We must 
set up machinery not only to interpret 
international law but to change it. Pos- 
sibly the League of Nations may develop 
into that sort of machinery. Neverthe- 
less when Briand tells Kellogg that he 
cannot agree to outlawry of war treat- 
ies because of his obligations to the 
League of Nations and when Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin answers the famous Pon- 
sonby Peace Letter in England by tell- 
ing its signers that their duties to the 





League of Nations may compel them to | 


fight on the Continent we Americans are 
a League. 


based on the idea of the outlawry of | 
war. We ought not to join the League | 
to enforce Europe’s peace. 
ing from Europe’s crazy quilt boundar- 
ies and all the injustice of the status | 
quo are not our business. Our pledge to | 
enforce the status quo by arms would 
be as bad for Europe as ourselves. It 
would check the salutary process of re- 
adjustment in Europe. True, we ought 
not to finance or profit by Europe’s wars. 
Certainly we should not aid by our trade 
a nation which refuses all means of ar- 
bitration and conciliation. But beyond 
that we should not go in agreeing to 
}enforce Europe’s peace. To nations 
|smarting with a sense of grievance the | 
| threat that the League of Nations will 
| bring overpowering might into the field | 
}against them can only increase hate. | 
The best sanctions for peace do not | 
|come from agreements to enforce it by 
war but rather from a new spirit of 
understanding, new machinery of co- | 
operation, and a general resolve to re- 
pudiate war as an instrument of public 


policy. 











element of compulsion might increase |, 


justified in great hesitation to join such | 


We ought to join the Legue if it were | 


Wars aris- | 


jlife and we 


| support 
| Maids.” 
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Wy Chicago: Rest of the 
Country Chimes In 


Honored y 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
HICAGO,—February 7th was the 85th 
anniversary of the birth of Bernard 


of the workers for more years than the 
rest of us care to acknowledge—especially | 
when we compare our accomplishments 
with his. 

Barney came to the United States 
while still a boy and soon became im- 
bued with the ideals of the working class 
movement. He was one of the pioneers 
| of the Socialist movement in this country | 
| and waged -“say a war—real and oral— 
{on tactics and policies. But no matter | 
which side he took, the trend of things 
has proyen him right in_all his conten- 
tions and that he has been contentious 
we all agree, and‘at the same time agree 
that his contentions were right. 

Many banquets and dinners have been 
given in honor of this veteran of the | 
labor and Socialist movement, but the 
latest one seems to have been the best. 
It started the day before, on the 6th, 
when numerous telegrams and special de- 
livery letters reached him, wishing him 
a joyous day on the morrow. Then at 
8 P, M., W C F L, the broadcasting sta- 
tion of Chicago’s Federation of Labor, 
stated that the Federation wished to 


one who had so ably and nobly served | 
the cause of unionism for many years. 
By the urge of a comrade who was “next” 
Barney tuned in just in time to hear the 
announcement, Was he pleased? We'll 
say he was! Then on Tuesday, the birth- 
day, the telegrams, cards, special delivery 
letters and telephone messages continued 
throughout the day. And there was a 
constant stream of visitors to pay their 
respects and show their love in person. 

Among the official messages received 
were those of the National Executive 
Secretary of the Socialist Party, Wm. H. 
Henry; Victor L. Berger, Morris Hillquit, 
Bertha Hale King, Lena Morrow Lewis, 
The Montana Federation of Labor, Local 
No. 39 of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, Abraham Cahan, Ci- 
gar Makers Union No. 14, Jacob Win- 
nen (only 83 himself), Theodore Debs, 
John M. Work, Caroline A. Lowe, A. H. 
Floaten, J. Mahlon Barnes, Wm. A. Cun- 
nea, Mauritz De Jong, A. MacDonald, 
Mayor J. Henry Stump, James H. Maurer, 
J. Wanhope, Oscar Ameringer, Harry‘ C. 
Parker—space will not permit of the 
listing of the dozens and dozens of oth- 
ers—all old timers that love Barney and 
rejoice that this year finds him not only 
85 years young but strong and healthy 
and in full possession of his mentality 
—and just as keen on party matters as 
he was twenty—thirty—forty (that is 
enough) years ago. 


| his pleasure in being remembered by his 


Berlyn—known and loved throughout the ' juvenated for the coming struggles. Com- 
nation and in many other countries as | rade Barney asked us to say to all you 
“Barney” Berlyn, the fighting champion | friends and comrades the following: 


| put on the government ct any’ country, 


lis neither a soviet nor a republic, and 
| especially when it is neither a Socialist 
| nor a republican government . 
| make it the government of its r ‘qme. So- 
| cialism carries with it the escape from 


where industrial development is low, and 


| unite and rid themselves of the parasites 
announce the date of the birthday of a | 
veteran leader and to pay its respects to | 
| ter what their pretentions may be. One 


We who had the privilege of visiting 
with him on this occasion and witnessing 


numerous friends and comrades felt re- 


“In the declining days of my life I 
feel comforted by the perhaps exagger- 
ated appreciation of the value of my 
work among the workers. I assure the 
comrades that I ara with themi as Social- 
ists, and I hope that those who are So- 
cialists will remain Socialists and re- 
member that no matter what label you 


|be it soviet or soviet republic, when it 


§ does not 





Let’s See Your Tongue! 
If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 


regulated at once. 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will, within a few hours;cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 

Get a 10-cent box at once and he convinced. 

















unemployment, particularly ia countries 


|a@ republic means a government of the 
people. 

“Barney Berlyn refuses to make a 
cleavage between industrial workers and 
workers without whom life would not be 
possible, that is the tillers of the soil, and 
when we say workers of the world unite 
we call upon those who work on the 
soil as well as those who work in the 
factories and mines. All workers must 


—that is the mission of the Socialists— 
not to create new aristocracies, no mat- 


thing is certain: the triumph of the 
working class is not as far off as some 
people may think. They may be de- 
luded by the apparent. high wages that 
are prevalent now. But these high wages 
mean heavier losses to the workers whén 
anemployed.” 
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Among the many gifts received by Bar- 7 











ney was one that he particularly prized 
—a copy of the De Luxe edition of “Walls 
and Bars,” Comrade Debs’ last book. It 
was inscribed by Wni. A. Cunnea, Sey- 
mour Stedman, Peter Sissmian, W. W. 
Rihl, Samuel Levin, John M. Collins, 
Henry Finkelstein, George Koop, Wm. H. 
Henry, Morris Seskind, Dr. Joseph H. 
Greer and J. Mahlon Barnes—all old 
fighters with Barney in the pioneer days 
of the movement. 

As a fitting climax to a solid week of 
celebration, on Sunday, February 12th, 
Comrade Berlyn was called by W. G. N. 
(Chicago Tribune) broadcasting station 
at the Drake Hotel to give a short talk 
on his appreciation of Lincoln. This 
Barney gladly did, and in part said the 
following: “My appreciation of Lincoln 
was made the greater by Lincoln’s ap- 
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acted only through branches, 
27 Dest R4th Stra, 
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preciation of the work of Karl Marx in 








keeping the workers of England on 
the side of the North. That apprecia- 





| tion is embodied in an autographed let- 
ter from Lincoln to Marx, which is still 
‘highly valued by the Marx family.” 





Porters Union 
Wins Strength 
In Boston 


Crosswaith’s Organizing 
Campaign Rallies Color- 
ed Workers — Auxiliary 
Formed 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

OSTON.—The work of Frank Cross- 

waith in organizing the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters has been fruit- 
ful in reviving the spirit of the porters. 
Each meeting is better attended then the 
‘one before. Crosswaith has also or- 
ganized a Ladies’ Auxiliary which is prov- 
ing to be a big help for the men. 

The outlook in Boston for the union 
was never more rosy than now. A Ci- 
tizen’s Committee has been organized to 
help the porters in their work and on 
Sunday, Feb. 13, Crosswaith addressed 
the Interdenominational Ministers Alli- 
ance of Boston and vicinity on the pro- 
blem of Negro Labor which brought the 
alliance to sympathetic support of the 
cause of the porters. 

Following the address the alliance 
adopted resolutions of support and or- 
dered that they be sent to the daily and 
the interdenominational press. The re- 
solutions in part declare: 

“Pullman porters and maids are the 
only group of workers in the transporta- 
tion system of the country not organized 
and as a consequence they work about 400 
hours per month, calculating on an 11,- 
000 miles for $72.50 and are compelled to 
fely upon gratuities in order to bring 
their income within reasonable distance 
of what the United States Government 
| Says a citizen requires to maintain him- 
| Self in decency and health. 

“Tips are at best uncertain, degrading, 
| and tends to destroy the self respect and 
manhood of those who depend upon 
gratuities for a living. 
| “The success of the Pullman porters 
and Maids will tend to stimulate labor 
| organization among the other section of 
Negro labor, which will result in 
facenyyrronees 3 the economic fibre of the | 
; thereby raising higher the cultural, 
| soutat and educational level of all sec- 
tions of the race; and also tend to break 
Petes the walls of prejudice existing in 
many labor organizations against work- 
|ers of our race. 








| 


| exercise of their inalienable right of 
life, liberty and happiness. 


responsible for the religious side of our 


| race’s life, we bid these workers forward | 


and upward in their struggle for more | 
call upon our brethren 
everywhere to give them their. unstinted 
to the Pullman porters wa 

1 





wipe out two | 
the jobless | 


The Socialists would 
classes of Unemple 


class and the 
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Endorse Union 
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Sick and Death Benefit Fund 
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By Pauline M. Newman 


EAN ALFRED OWRE of the Colum- 

bia University School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery states that “Dentistry now 
is in reach of only the wealthy, or those 
served in charitable institutions.” This 
statement of Mr. Owre is interesting to 
those of us who have known that all 
along. We have always said that for 
the working people there seems to be 
no choice—either the high paid den- 
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tist or the charitable institution. He 
cannot, of course, go to the high pric- 
ed dentist. Neither does he want to 
go to the charity clinic. He is, there- 
fore, pretty much forced to neglect his 
teeth until such time as finances will 
enable him to attend to them. 


S. HERZO 


Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 
ham Bay Extension, to Zerega Ave. Station. 
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It is timely, in view of what Mr. Owre 











| X-ray department. 





“We unqualifiedly endorse the efforts | Dental department is open from 10 a.m. | 
| of the Pullman porters and Maids in the | to 7 p.m. 


As Clergymen | 


has stated, to call attention of the or- 
ganized men and women of this city 
to services rendered by the Union Health 
Center. The Dental Department is 
equipped with 23 chair units. It has an 
A laboratory. A group 
of competent, graduated dentists. The 
fees are nominal since the charges are 
based on cost of labor, material and 
overhead expenses. It is not a profit 
making institution. The Medical De- 
partment, too, is equipped to take care 
of organized labor. It is with this in 
mind, that the writer addressed several 
Union meetings last week, and the an- 
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nouncement that the Union Health Cen- 





ter has opened its doors to them and 
their families was received with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. They need such a 
place. Their families need the services 
the Health Center can give them. All 
members and their families, are, there- 
fore, invited to come and see both De- 
partments—the medical is located at 131 | 
East 17th street, and the Dental, 222 | 
Fourth avenue, corner of 18th street. | 
The hours of the former are from 11 | 
to 1.30 p.m. and from 5 to 7 p.m. The | 
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MARXIAN SOCIALISM EIGHTY YEARS AFTE 
fom Toei, ont Seis og He 


By Algernon Lee 


HE publication of the “Communist 
Manifesto”, just eighty years ago, is 
one of the most distinctly epoch-mark- 
ing events in world history. It closed the 
period which had begun with the meet- 
ing of the States-General and the tak- 
ing of the Bastille.in 1789. It began a 
new era, whose culmination has not yet 
arrived. It announced the advent of a 
,_Movement differing in nature, aim, and 
method from anything that had before ex- 
isted—a movement whose capacity for in- 
ternal development, for genuinely organ- 
ic growth and adaptation, has enabled 
it to triumph over obstacles that ap- 
Peared insuperable, to survive repeated 
shocks and schisms each of which in turn 
might well have been thought fatal, to 
outlive not only the mighty empires 
which had over and again tried to drown 
it. in blood, but also the many rival 
movements which from time to time 
seemed about to take away from it the 
leadership in human progress. The his- 
tory of Modern Socialism through these 
eight decades might almost be called mir- 
aculous were it not so clearly explain- 
able without resort to the supernatural. 
The explanation is to be found in two 
words—Labor and Science. Modern So- 
cialism is at bottom a movement of the 
proletariat or wage-working class—the 
one class which, from the very nature of 
the capitalist system of which it is a part, 
is bound to grow in numbers, in knowl- 
edge, in capacity for united action, and in 
self-reliant and constructive revolt, Mod- 
ern Socialism, moreover, is that move- 
ment of the working class which has 
know: how to dispense both with myth 
and with dogma, to look facts in the 
face, substitute thought and understand- 
ing for opinion and belief, to make in- 
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FRIEDRICH ENGELS 
Co-author With Marx of the 
Communist Manifesto 





d’Alembert. 
within its limits precise economics of 


was the intellectually bold critical phil- 


Hegel, whose dialectical method of think- 
ing anticipated the evolution of Darwin 
and Huxley. 

iit 


PRENCH materialism had served the 
bourgeoisie while it was still a revo- 
lutionary class. Brtish economics seemed 
to y per that, capitalism once in the 





telligence the guide instead of the dupe | 
and plaything of popular emotion. 

It is no empty boast when we desig- | 
nate as Scientific Socialism the move- 
ment whose main features Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels sketched eighty years | 
ago, and whose subsequent history has | 
in all essentials followed the lines they | 
foresaw. When we use the word “scien- | 
tific” in this connection, it is not because | 
we wish to plume ourselves on our book- 
learning, but because the word correct- 
ly describes the movement in its theor- 
etical aspect. The Socialist theory of 
today is not in every particular identical 
with that of Marx, any more than the bi- 
ological theory of today is in every par- 
ticular identical with that of Oharles 
Darwin. If it were, it would not be Marx- 
ian. To live is to change; and what is 
most characteristic of Marxism is not 
any of the conclusions it comes to, but 
the live and life-giving method by which 
it arrives at them. 


T° say that Modern Socialism began in 

1848 is not to say, of course, that 
it was just then created out of nothing. 
It had interesting and not unimportunt 
forerunners, within the half-century that 
had elapsed since the French Revolution, 
and it assimilated something of the ma- 
terial which they provided, adding a 
something else which each of them 
lacked. 

What they lacked was not sincerity 
generous idealism, courage, or moral fer- 
vor. They had their heroes and martyrs, 
their prophets and almost their saints. 
Much that is admirable, much that is 
inspiring, and very much that is instruc- 
tive is to be found in the history of that 
conspirative under-dog communism which 
we know best in connection with the 
name of Gracchus Babeuf, but which kept 
up a furtive existence long after his time; 
in that of the early labor unions, vacil- 
lating between too distant and too petty 
an aim, and between the political and 
the industrial method of action, with oc- 
casional lapses into rioting and machine- 
smashing; in that of the various schools 
of Utopian Socialism, represented by 
Saint-Simon, by Fourier, by Cabet, and 
by Robert Owen, and the equally Utopian 
Anarchism of Godwin and Shelley. But 
by 1848 all these were either dead or 
obviously dying—all except Trade Union- 
ism, which in Great Britain was just 
settling down to a long period of soul- 
less practicality, while on the Continent 
it was hardly yet born. 

What these _precursory 
lacked was what of course could not 
come till there had been a certain ma- 
turing of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion exchange—namely, an under- 
standing of the nature of this system it- 
self, and therewith of the nature of the 
industrial proletariat as distinguished 
from all other exploited classes, and an 
enlisting in the service of the working- 
class movement of the new social sci- 


movements 


and 
anc 





ences which the capitalist era had pro- bk 


duced. 

For Modern Socialism h its precur- 
sors on the intellectual- side as well as 
in the field of actual struggle. One of 
these was the somewhat naive material- 
ism of Diderot and Holboch, Helvetius and 


KARL MARX STAMP 


The short-lived Communist dictat- 
orship in Hungary in 1919 paid rec- 
ognition to Karl Marx by reproducing 
his picture on the Federal postage 
stamps.. Pictures of Friedrich Engels 
and Ferd if Ne were also en- 





| International . Secretary 


| It has imbued them all 
i 7 P P 
fundamental political philosophy and has 


Adam Smith and David Ricardo. A third | these materials, and used them in ac- 


osophy of the Germans, from Kant, whom | originality of their contribution both to 
Heine calls the German Robespierre, to | social science and to the working-class 


: 


| state religion for dynastic Prussia. Labor 


had as yet no science and no philosophy. 
| But then came “both the hour and the 
| Man’’—or the men, rather, for the work | 


| of Marx and of Engels was as one | ism without ever trying to understand it |it in the right direction. 


— the whole forty years of their 
friendship. 
| Equipped by their previous studies with | 


|}an amazing knowledge of philosophy, of | 


| Bator. and economics, voluntarily com- 
mitted to the cause of the exploited and | 
| oppressed, they did the work which the 


| revolutionary moment of 1848 both de- | 


manded and made possible. In their 


tems were merged and transmuted into 


static materialism was made dynamic and 
the Ricardian economic theories were car- 


thereby became such a damning indict- 














world became afraid of any and all the- 
oretical thinking in the economic field 
and has done none worth speaking of ever 


Another was the narrow but | since. 


To say that Marx and Engels used 


| cordance with the needs and possibilities 
| of their time, detracts no whit from the 


| mov ement. Theologians nowadays are 
inclined to think that even the Almighty 
| used some kind of pre-existent material 
that was floating around in formless cha- 
os, and that in shaping it into an ord- 
ered universe he observed some immut- 
able laws of nature. As for us humans: 


ried to their legitimate conclusions, and | 


ment of capitalism that the bourgeois | 


| finds close at hand.” 


IV 


| saddle, everything was for the best in the | not make it ‘out of the whole cloth’; he | who is familiar with the work of Marx 
| best of all possible worlds. Hegelianism | does not make it out of conditions chos- 
| was almost as much as Lutheranism ajen by himself, but out of such as he j historical literature of the last forty 


|and Engels can study the sociological and 


|years without very frequently finding 
|their ideas woven into it—often in a 


OTHING gives some of our opponents | mutilated form, indeed, or imperfeétly un- 
more delight than to sneer at Marx- | derstood, yet on the whole influencing 


And it is in- 


ee alas! some within our ranks am- | teresting to note that many of the writ- 


use themselves with the same facile sport. 


}ers, having got these ideas at second 


It is easy to set up a ridiculous parody | hand, are blissfully unconscious of their 


| diculous it is. 


| of Marxism and then point out how ri- 
Every scientific system | dain, who spoke prose all his life with- 


|origin. They are like Monsieur Jour- 


|can be, and most of them are or have ee knowing that it was prose. 


| | been, exposed to like abuse. 
| Straton thinks he is ‘ 
|} of Darwin’—and lacks only the 


alize how 


| ology, lampoon Pasteur and wax merry 
| over the idea of preventing disease by in- 
| jecting “filthy virus” or an “extract of 
|dead bugs” into the patients system. 
When a theory is attacked by such meth- 
| ods as this, we may reasonably infer that 
lit is too strong for honest attack. At 
| any rate, it is significant that, numerous 
as have been the attempts to refute Marx 
| by serious argument, none of them has 
had more than a momentary effect. Who 
reads Boehm-Bawerk now, except un- 
fortunate college students, boning for an 
examination? Who knows Duehring, ex- 
cept through the book in which Engels re- 
plied to him? 

Marxism, so far from being destroyed 
or discredited, exerts an ever wider and 
deeper influence. This is obvious when 
we consider the irresistible growth of 
the Socialist movement, to which Marx- 
ism is as soul to the body. But it is 





‘Man makes his own history; but he does | 


true also in a less obvious way. No one 





John Roach | 
‘making a monkey | 
gift | 
thought-life those three intellectual sys- | of seeing himself as others see him to re- \@ proposal is always in order. 
vividly his simian sense of 
something greater than themselves. Heg- | humor illustrates the theory of atavistic | cism, 
elian dialectic was rescued from its half- | survivals. A thousand pamphleteers, pro- | Only, the revisors must be intellectually 
mystical idealism. By its means the old | foundly and wilfully ignorant of bacter- | honest to start with, they must know 


Vv 
ROM time to time we are earnestly 
adjured to revise our Marxism. Such 
Marxism, 
| like every other genuine scientific criti- 
can stand continuous revision. 


| what it is they are dealing with. If they 
| prepare themselves for their task by set- 
ting aside the smart perversions and tab- 
loid popularizations, go back to the sour- 
ces, and open-mindedly examine what 
| they purpose to censor, many of them 
, Will be astonished to learn that Marx 
| and Engels were themselves thorough- 
| going revisionists, that the very essence 
|of Marxism—more important than the 
| so-called doctrines of value and surplus- 
value and capitalist accumulation—is a 
| method of thinking which provides this 
| whole theoretical system with the means 
and the urge to its own continuous re- 
vision from within. 

If the outcry against Marxian “orth- 
odoxy” shall bring about a renewal of 
| Marxian studies it will have served a 
useful purpose. Marx can take care of 
|himself. He needs no apologists. It is 
| we who need a stronger will to under- 


| 
| stand. 





THE LIVING FORCE OF MARXISM 


“The Fundamentals of Marx Remain Unshaken”’ 
| FRIEDRICH ENGELS’ RED CARD 


By Morris Hillquit 


Socialist Party 
PN THE spring of 1848 there appeared 


of the! 


| 


in London a pamphlet entitled ‘““Mani- | 


festo of the Communist Party”. 

It was published in German. Its au- 
thors were two young emigrants named 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. The 
document did not pretend to be anything 
more than the 
small organization, which never attained 
to a degree of practical importance and 
a few years later entirely disappeared. 
And yet, no book, not even the Bible, has 
so profoundly influenced the course of 


| 


political program of a | 


history as has this pamphlet during the 


eighty years since its obscure birth. 


It has been translated into practically | 


every European lan ge and into several 


others. t 
copies. In 


two generations it has ani- 


has circulated in millions of | 


mated the thought and guided the con- | 


duct of the militant labor cohorts of the 
world. 
ist parties of the 
ene 


different countries into 
with the same 
furnished them with the concrete out- 
lines of the same progrdm. Volumes 
have been written in comment, ampli- 
fication, interpretation and application 
of the Manife The technical terms 
first employed in it have become house- 
hold words to millions in all lands and 
in all stations of life. What accounts 
for the phenomenal vitality of the little 
booklet? 

The Communist Manifesto is the first 
definite formulation of the nature, aims 
and struggles of the modern Socialist 
movement. There were Socialist move- 
ments before the Communist League and 
there were Socialist programs before 
the Communist Manifesto. The utopian 
schools of France from Babeuf to Four- 
the English Owenites and the Ger- 
man followers of Wilhelm Weitling ail 
envisaged a social order based on the 
common ownership of productive wealth. 

But their philosophies and programs 
sprang from nebulous ethical concepts. 
They combatted the social system of their 
day as “unjust” “irrational”. They 
advocated their of social recon- 
struction in the of fairness and 
reason. The of capitalist society 
appeared to them primarily as aberra- 
tions from the ete1 nal path of righteous- 
ness, which only had to be persuasively 
pointed out in order to be corrected. Their 
principal methods were propaganda and 
demonstration” social experiment. 
Their appeal was directed indiscrimin- 
ately to all classes of society. 

The Communist Manifesto established 
the Sociali movement on a realistic 
basis and aled its historic sanction 
and mission. 

These are the guiding 
Communist Manifesto: 

The ever changing forms of social or- 
ganization in human society are not fash- 
ioned by arbitrary design, but are de- 
termined by the changing mode of wealth 
production. The modern system of pro- 
duction is 
is characterized by the separation of the 
worker from his work tool. Under this 
system industrial society is divided into 
two main interest groups or classes: the 
capitalists or bourg who own the 
sources and instruments of wealth pro- 
duction .and appropriate the profits of 
the industrial process, and the modern 
workers, proletarians without property or 
tools, who are compelled work for 
wages, to “sell themselves piecemeal” 
to the capitalists as a commodity. Be- 
tween the two there not a 
mere lack of mutual understanding and 
fair dealing, but an inherent and in- 
eradicable conflict of interest, which re- 
sults in an uninterrupted struggle, open 
or hidden. The-history of our time is 
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shaped ‘by ‘the struggles between the 


It has served to weld the Social- | 


unified and harmonious movement. | 
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The New Leader has attempted to r 
bership card held by Friederick Engel 
Association (the First International). 
gures who have made Socialist history 
cards says: 


34 berate # Years 2Re 


y, which has been world history. 
“International Workingmen’s Association, 
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eproduce from the original the mem- 
s in the International Workingmen’s 
The card contains signatures of fi- 


The 
Card of Membership. 
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This is to certify that Frederick Engels was admitted a member of the 


above association, etc (signed) 


America; 


Zabriski, Poland; H. Jung, 
General 


bourgeoisie and the proletariat as all 
recorded history in the past has been 
one of class struggles. 

In this struggle the workers have the 
advantage of being steadily increased 
in number, consolidated and organized by 
forces inseparable from the process of 
capitalist development. The eventual tri- 
umph of their cause is thus assured by 
the infallible economic laws of history. 

But while the victory of every new 
class in the past has entailed the sub- 
jugation of another class, the victory of 
the modern working class must inevitably 
result in the emancipation of human so- 
ciety as a whole. Dependence in mod- 
ern society is primarily economic. The 
working class can free itself from eco- 
nomic independence only by abolishing 
the private ownership in the means of 
common property and making them the 
comon property of society as a whole, 
thus doing away with all classes and re- 
moving all causes for class struggles. The 
struggle of the modern workers is there- 
fore a struggle for the emancipation 
of the whole human race. 

The character of the modern Socialist 
movement wa sthus indelibly stamped as 
a labor movement. Its battlefield was 
fixed in the industrial and political arena. 
program and methods were estab-y 
lished. 


Its 





| ly foreshadowed in the first dozen pages 


the system of capitalism, which | 


The pivotal points of the whole elab- 
orate Marxian philosophy were thus clear- | 


lof the Communist Manifesto. 

But what gives the work its undying 
value as a source of inspiration and in- | 
strument of propaganda for the Socialist 
movement of the whole world is not only ; 
the lucidity of its reasoning but also its 
brilliance of style, its fire and eloquence. 

The Communist Manifesto is more than 
a declaration of principles or a program 
of action. It is a challenge, a ringing and 
defiant challenge of the adolescent and 
rebellious proletariat to a triumphant 
capitalism, a declaration of war to the 
bitter end. 

“The Communists disdain to con- 
ceal their views and aims. They op- 
enly declare that their ends can be 
attained only by the forcible over- 
throw of all existing social conditions. 
Let the ruling class tremble at a 








Bernardi, Cor. Sec. for Belgium; 
Marx, Germany; Mark Stephen, treasurer; Jules Johannard, Italy; 
Switzerland; J. George Eccarius, 


| directions 


| part of their dialectic philosophy. 


R. Shaw, Corresponding secretary for 
Eugene Dupont, France; Karl 
Anthony 
Secretary to 
Council. 


Communistic revolution. The prole- 
tarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win. 

“Workingmen of all countries unite!” 

How many times in the last eighty 
years have these closing words of the 
Manifesto electrified working-class as- 
semblies from one end of the world to 
the other; how many historic working- 
class battles have been fought and won 
with this inspiring slogan! 

When the Manifesto was written its 
authors were young, the Socialist move- 
ment was in its infancy and the cap- 
italist world was comparatively new. 

Universal suffrage, parliamentary gov- 
ernment and social legislation were things 
practically unknown. There were hardly 
any methods for the accomplishment of 
radical political and economic changes 
except violent revolutions. There was 
very little in the prevailing social order 
worth preserving. 

It is at least very doubtful that Marx 
and Engels, if they were living today, 
would insist on the inevitable necessity 
of a violent revolution of that they would 
advocate the abolition of “all existing so- 
cial conditions.” 


1 


In many other details history has cor- 
rected the views expressed in the Com- 
munist Manifesto. It could not be other- 
wise. The Manifesto was a work of gen- 
ius, but no mortal is infallible, particu- 
larly when undertaking forecast all 
the bewildering course of 
social and political development. 


to 


of 


Marx and Engels were the first to rec- 
ognize this truth, which was an organic 
Writ- 
ty-four years after the first 
Manifesto they uphold 

principles” embodied 
in t document. With the progressive 
democratization of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe both became warm 
Socialist parliamentary 
oid of judgment and 
imagination ical fanatics like 
neo-Com attempt in 1928 
a literal interpretation and application of 
a program formulated in 1848. 

But if the Communist Manifesto has 
become obsolete in some details of the- 
|ory and inapplicable 
method and tactics, it is true that its 


ing only twen 
publication of the 
only “the general 
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sup- 
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> 
|general principles, as its authors as- 
}serted in 1872, remain “on the whole, 
|}as correct today as ever.” 

| Since the partial and temporary break- 
down of the Socialist movement in face 
|}of the world-war and since the general 
‘ unsettlement of theoretical values in the 
;movement incident to it, it has become 
fashionable in some Socialist circles to 
scoff at the Marxian philosophy and to 
refer to it with an air of superiority as 
an outworn dogma. 


Yet if any additional demonstration of 
|the soundness of the Marxian doctrine 
was required, it was precisely the world 
| war that furnished that proof. 
| 
|els may have gone wrong. Isolated state- 
|} ments and theories may have proved er- 
roneous. Methods of combat may have 
been rendered inefficacious. But the all- 
} important fundamentals of the Marxian | 
philosophy, the economic basis of poli- 
tics and history, the class struggle as 
the vehicle of social progress and the 
faith in the working-class as the in- 
strument of human emancipation, have 
remained unshaken. 

Marxism as a simple social theory un- 
diluted by nebulous revisionism and un- 
mared by scholastic commentaries or ab- 
surd literal interpretation. Marxism as 
a living foree, not as an ossified dogma 
or oracular priestcraft, still remains the 
writing in fire on the Socialist sky: 
“In Hoc Signo Vinces!”—In this sign you 
‘ will win. 


“Socialist Program 
‘For 1928” Will Be 


‘Thomas’ Phila Topic 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
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take care of himself. 


MARX 


“If the outcry against Marxian ‘orthodoxy’ shall bring about a renewal 
of Marxian studies it will have served a useful purpose. 
He needs no apologists. 
stronger will to understand.” 


Marx ean 
It is we who need a 





IGHTY years ago—when Thomas A. 

Edison was just celebrating his first 
birthday—two brilliant young members 
of Europe's rebel intelligentsia, Dr. Karl 
Marx, aged 29, a young Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from the University of Jena, and 
Friedrich Engels, business man, aged 27, 

issued to the working people of Europe | 
a Manifesto destined to mark the begin- | 

ning of a new epoch in the lives of the | 
workers of the world. 

The Communist Manifesto it was called, 

thought it represented the aspirations | 

of the small groups of Socialist working | 
people of that day. 

Its pronouncements are now known 

wherever workers read. It depicted his- | 
tory as a series of class struggles. It de- | 
scribed the rise of the modern capitalist | 
class and pronounced this class a great 

revolutionizing force In the life of the | 
day. It pointed to the growth of the 





| Historical forecasts qf Marx and Eng- | 





Philadelphia.—North Carolina Branch 
Socialist Party, will give a Comradeship 
| Dinner at the Stephen Girard Hotel, 2027 
Chestnut street, Sunday evening, March 4, 
7 p.m. 
“A Socialist Program for 1928.” Every 
trades-union has been asked to send de- 
| legates, as have the Workmen’s Circle 
Branches and the Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Benefit Societies. 

This subject, which is the considera- 
tion of every serious thinking Socialist, 
should have the attention of everyone in- 
terested in working class political pro- 
grams. Those of you who attended these 
cheery, informal suppers of North Phila- 
delphia Branch last year, will not need 
any urging to get their tickets for this 
one on March 4. North Philadelphia, with 


the cooperation of Local Philadelphia So- | 


cialist Party, endeavoring to have 
all groups meet in friendly, intimate din- 
ners. The are limited to 300 and 
must be purchased before March 1. The 
tickets, which include an excellent sup- 
per, are $1.25 each and may be secured 
from any branch of the Socialist Party or 
the Socialist Party Headquarters, 808 
street, Room 3 
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Price Article Next Week 

“Behind the Scenes of Two Dic- 
tatorships,” M. Philips Price’s en- 
grossing story of Angelica Balab- 
anoff’s later years in the revolu- 
tionary movement of Italy and 
Russia, was crowded out this week 
because of the material on the an- 
niversary of the Communist Mani- 
festo. Mr. Price’s article will be 
completed in two more _ instal- 
ments. Next week, he will tell of 
Balabanoff’s part in the Zimer- 
wald peace movement, her return 
te Russia after the Bolshevik rev- 
yution, giving some interesting 
sidelights on Lenin, Trotsky and 
Zinoviev. 











Norman Thomas will speak on | 


| to the great economic crises 
| the outcome of the mode of production. 
| and of the increasing strength of the 


world market, to the concentration of in- | 
dustry, to the inability of capitalism to | 
take care of the needs of the workers, 
that were | 


workers, who would at last serve as the 
grave diggers of capitalism. 

The Functions of Socialism | 

It described the functions of the So- | 
cialists in society. They were not to 
form separate parties opposed to other | 
working class parties. They had no in- | 
terest separate and apart from the work- | 
ing class as a whole. They did not set 
up any sectarian principles of their own 
by which to shape and mold the prole- 
tariat as a whole. Their object was the | 
overthrow of bourgeois supremacy, the | 
conquest of power by the proletariat. 

It answered charges hurled against the 
revolutionist of its day; set forth the | 
program of the communists, which in- 


have since been attained, and criticized | 
other groups in society that failed to hold 
the Socialist concept. 

It was at once a critical survey of the 
great economic forces that were leading 
to a cooperative world and a clarion call 
to the workers to realize thefr part in the 
bringing about of the coming day and 
did more perhaps than any pronounce- 
ment ever issued to inspire the workers 
to organize and demand that those who 
labor should enjoy the fruit of their 
toil. 

It has taken longer than Marx and | 
Engels realized to bring about the day 
of the workers’ emancipation. They 
thought that perhans the revolution then 
imminent and which for awhile engulfed 
a part of Europe, would prove the herald 
of the coming day. Im this they were 
doomed to disappointment. The reaction 
that followed the defeat of the revolution 
»f 1848 was a long and discouraging one 

We have not as yet developed into a 
Sociaiist in any portion of the 
earth 

The History of 80 Years 

How great, however, has been the de- 
velopment of events in the last eight 
decades! In 1648, when Marx and Eng- 
els wrote, the trade union movement was 
weak and in many parts of Europe non- 
existent or regarded as altogether il- 
legal. Today it is a powerful and rec- 
ognized factor in most of the countries 
of the old world. In 1848, there was 
practically no cooperative movement. The 
famous Rochdale flannel weavers had 
started their small enterprise in Toad 
Lane, Rochdale, only a few years be- 
fore and were just getting started. To- 
day the workers have combined in the 
great consumers cooperative movement 
by the tens of millions. There was scarce- 
ly a labor party in existence. The work- 

virtually disfranchised. Years 
Gladstone declared that not ore 
hundred workers in Great 
Britain privileged’ to vote 
various of labor governments have 
at one time or another duritig the past 
dozen years been in office in most of the 
important countries of Europe 
Great Britain to Russia. 

In 1848 the mass of workers were il- 
literate and the literature on Socialism 
and labor was taboo in most-circles. To- 
day the mass education of workers has 
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MARXIAN SOCIALISM 
AND LABOR HISTORY 


By Harry W. Laidler 
Author, “The History of Socialist Thought” 


grown apace and the Socialist movement 
has contributed to literature many of 
the most brilliant writers of modern 
times. 

In 1848, as Engels pointed out in his 
“Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land in 1844,” stark misery was the lot 
of practically all of the workers. Toda 
| the organization of labor and the progres. 
lof industry have wrought very consid- 
| erable changes. The trend for the most 
| part has been in the direction poifited 
| out by the brilliant young leaders of thé 
Socialist movement. 

We in America particularly have a 
long way to go before we gain the 

heights foretold by Marx and Engels. 
We have a more complicated situatir 
to meet than they perhaps real?" 
But though the march of the w~ Of 
may be retarded, it cannot be st ’erty 
and before many years we may Véts- 
dentially expect that the workers 
too will begin to respond to ‘jestir- 
of the two German stadénts: “ , 
of the world unite,”—and will be Tus, 
marching abreast of the other greus 
movements of the world toward the ris- 
ing sun of the cooperative éommen- 
wealth. But we must do our part. 





Berger Moves 


To Enforee 
Constitution 


TASHINGTON.—A bill to put teeth 
in the first amendment to the com- 


| sti tion by passing an enforcement act 
cluded many immediate measures that cae oy FP & 


has been introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Victor L. Berger, Socialist. 
Violations of the first amendment are 
made punishable by two years’ imprison- 
ment, or a fine of $5,000, or both. 

In a statemont Representative Berger 
said: 

“Putting teeth into the 18th amend- 
ment has become a favorite phrase with 
the Anti-Saloon league and its servants 
in public office since the amendment’ Was 
adopted. It has nevér been suggested, 
however, by any group of ‘reformefs’ and 
least of all by the Anti-Saloon league, 
| that the first amendment, which is much 


| older, certainly more important, and a] 


most as frequently violated, ought to t 


| strengthened. 


9 

“Both Thomas Jefferson and Alexand. 
Hamilton, who did not agree on man. 
things, agreed that the first amendment, 
which guarantees the right to speak free- 
ly, write freely, and of péeacéable assem- 
bly, was the most important part of the 
constitution. The 18th amendment re- 
stricts human liberty, while the first ex- 
tends it. Moreover, I believe that the 


| first amendment can be enforced without 


trouble if a law is passed for its enforce- 
because it is to practice liberty, 
While the 18th amendment cannot and 


| will not be enforced. 


“Unfortunately, human liberty meant 
more to Americans in the 18th and 19th 
centuries than it means to America to- 
day. American business men today wor- 
ship Mussolini who brags that he wipes 
his feet on liberty, and who only last week 
wiped out the last vestige of democracy 
in Italy. They find fault with the Rus- 
sian Communists not because of their 
methods, or because a small oligarchy 
rules in Russia, but because they violated 
the sacred rights of private property. 

“Of course, there is much lip service 
paid to Americanism, which now means 
that children must salute the flag and 
write essays about the constitution. Pa- 
| triotism now means not the greatest gdod 
for the greatest number, but military dis- 
play—flag day, navy day, defense dhy. 
| Democracy today means jobs for ‘deserv- 
ng Democrats.” 





Give the unemployed workers dole 
not condolence. 
« z > 
Tt looks like a subway jamboree : 
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for the settlement of 
en labor and capital is the 
“of class consciousness by 


S among business men may 
“a “arbitration agreements en- 
2 a There is no reason, 
pth y, why the same rule 
ipply to the class struggle. 
t ediment of the majestic im- 
of ‘the law is Julius Henry Co- 
he oo approaching Chief Jus- 

in appearance. 
ger Cohen of New York is chair- 
ih Of the sub-committee on labor leg- 
of the Committee on Commerce, 
de and c ial Law of the Ameri- 
Bar Association. His colleagues are 
per cent Americans from 
rts of the country. They be- 
‘him in law and order and 
‘the sanctity of contracts. Labor 
1 they say, whether individual 

, are also made in heaven. 

Henry Cohen will be remembered 
81 for the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
lufacturers’ Protective Association 
ro | 1910 to 1915 and of the Dress and 
Waist Manufacturers’ Association, both 
Wew York City, from 1913 to 1916. 
was so impressed with Protocol es- 
sd in the cloak and suit industry 
the bitter strike of 1910 that he 
wrote a book about it in 1916, entitled 
, y and Order in Industry.” There he 
id already concluded that trade agree- 
ts should have the validity of law 
| that decisions made by arbitrators 
such agreements should be filed 
‘federal courts and have the force of 
pagel decrees. In 1919 he published 
“An American Labor Policy” in which he 
advocated ‘a new democratic law and 
order” based upon legally binding agree- 
“ments which were premised upon the 
freedom to organize, freedom to deal col- 
lectively, and security from arbitrary dis- 


omm 


’ charge. His lawyer consciousness was up- 


wa 


He had expressed himself in 
1916 in his book, ‘“‘The Law;—Business or 
Profession?” He had thrown himself in- 
to movement to make commercial 


dl ition agreements binding and had 
‘written a treatise on the subject in 1918 


under the name “Commercial Arbitration 
and the Law.” Law and order was 
beautiful, expedient, and above all dig- 


Dignity was the key-note of the hear- 


iin conducted by the dignified Julius | 
= Henry Cohen in the dignified chamber of | Prophet of industrial peace was pleased | 








WOUL 


Lawyer Cohen 


——————— 


For Industrial Peace Imposed by Law 


) MAKE LABOR LAWYER-CO 


Finds All Sides Shy of His Proposal 





the dignified Bar Association Building 
in New York City. There was a lapse 
here and there, such as when Lawyer 
Cohen shouted at his witnesses in his 
anxiety to convince them of his point 
of view, while he had them fixed help- 
lessly on the stand; or when Lawyer Co- 
hen, like an old fashioned pedagogue, 
petulantly refused to hear William Z. 
Foster, Communist, whom he had per- 
mitted to take the stand, because the 
law and order advocate did not approve 
of the latter’s kind of propaganda. The 
lawyer preferred his own. ‘Thus, dig- 
nity was preserved. As the sub-commit- 
tee stated in its press release for the 
Wednesday morning newspapers, “The 
chairman, Mr. Julius Henry Cohen, will 
announce at the opening of the hear- 
ings that there will be no smoking.” 

The formula, as Lawyer Cohén insists 
jupon dignifying his committee’s propos- 
al, has two features: 

(1.) A declaration by Congress encour- 
aging responsible organizations of em- 
ployers and responsible organizations of 
employees to make contracts through ne- 
gotiations and arbitration, such contracts 
when freely and voluntarily made to be 
in all respects lawful and binding and 
the provisions for settlement of differ- 
ences by arbitration to be irrevocable and 
enforceable in a manner not described but 
understood to be along the lines of the 
Watson-Parker Railroad Labor Law, 
which provides for the filing of decisions 
in a federal court; and 

(2.) The establishment of a National 
Industrial Council to investigate and 
make recommendations from, time to 
time. 

The contentious questions raised by the 
formula are these: 

1) Who are to be considered respon- 
sible organizations of workers? and 

2) Should arbitrators’ awards be en- 
forced by the courts? 

On these two main points the respon- 
sible organizations of employers and em- 
ployees made no commitments: They 
did not have to. They would not dis- 
turb Lawyer Cohen’s dignified party un- 
necessarily. They thought highly of the 
American Bar Association and of the 
dignified chairman of its sub-committee 





on labor legislation. These praises our 


to hear for they made the hearings a 
success. 

President Green was not even exam- 
ined. He delivered a pleasant address, 
promising nothing but extreme interest. 
No representative of organized labor tes- 
tified, though it was known that Matthew 
Woll, Victor A. Olander and John P. 
Frey as a committee of the A. F. of L. 
had conferred with the well-intentioned 
lawyers. The three were present and 
divided their time between the hearings 
and the lobby. President Green did make 
some informal remarks from the floor 
when Lawyer Cohen asked for the prep- 
aration of data by the A. F. of L. on 
arbitration agreements of the affiliated 
unions. President Green graciously 
promised to comply with the request and 
made the significant remark that noth- 
ing that smacked of compulsion would 
win the approval of organized labor. 

The two witnesses who might be said 
to represent the organized - employers’ 
point of vieW were indeed skeptical. Mar- 
vin K. Hart, representative of the em- 
ployers on the New York State Industrial 
Commission, stated flatly that the for- 
mula, if put into execution, might en- 
courage trade union organization and 
that the very discussion of the question 
was disturbing. James A. Emery, lob- 
byist and counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Industrial Council, was more sub- 
tle. Lawyer Cohen could not or would 
not pin him down. Emery wanted to 
be sure that all forms of employer-em- 
ployee relationship were included. Com- 
pany unionism was never once men- 
tioned by name but Lawyer Cohen was 
bright enough to get the point and as- 
sured the slippery lobbyist that all forms 
were contemplated in the general propo- 
sition. Then, Emery added in a philos- 
ophical vein, that in this country we 
have been blessed with individual rela- 
tionships, too. Would those be undis- 
turbed? The answer was that even these 
fitted into the comprehensive scheme of 
Lawyer Cohen for if there was no collect- 
ive agreement freely and voluntarily made, 
then the formula did not apply. Emery 
then made some complimentary remarks 
about the performance and promised his 
cooperation, though he could not pledge 
his organizations to anything. 

The experts who testified were less 








spectacular but perhaps more illumin- 
ating. Gilbert H. Montague gave assur- 
ances that agreemnts made under the 
formula would not come under the pur- 
view of the anti-trust laws if price con- 
trol as such was not mentioned. He was 
anxious, however, that the regular in- 
struments of legal relief should not be 
disturbed. By this he meant injunctions. 
Lawyer Cohen assured the witness that 
the latter had given ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of legal advice. 

Charles L. Bernheimer, chairman of the 
committee on commercial arbitration of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, who had done so much to 
make commercial arbitration a reality ex- 
plained that the 1925 commercial arbit- 
ration law of the United States, intro- 
duced at the instance of the commerce 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, had come to exempt “seamen, 
railroad employees and any other class 
of workers engaged in foreign or inter- 
state commerce,” because of the objections 
of organized labor, particularly the sea- 
men. Lawyer Cohen constantly referred 
to this provision as an impediment to the 
realization of the formula. It seems quite 
likely that before the A. F. of L. will 
give its official sanction to the Bar Asso- 
ciation proposal that it will call a con- 
ference of trade union officials where 
claims for exemption from the operation 
of the law would be entertained. The 
trade unions cannot but realize that be- 
ing legally bound by arbitration awards 
is a form of involuntary servitude. It is 
compulsion; it is slavery. It takes no 
account of the realities of the industrial 
struggle. 

The other witnesses touched on these 
realities. Raymond V. Ingersoll, impar- 
tial chairman of the New York cloak 
and suit industry, and Jacob Billikopf, 
impartial chairman of the men’s clothing 
industry of New York, pointed out that 
compulsion of any kind would not work 
in the needle trades. They intimated that 
the social, economic and psychological 
elements of industry invalidated the leg- 
alistic formula. They could not state 
publicly that the impartial machinery 
was based upon a balance of power of 
the parties to the agreement but they 
suggested that the fundamental principles 
and rights were already established and 
were never arbitrated. 





Royal Meeker, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Labor, and P. W. Mar- 
tin of the International Labor Office, 
made this clear when they distinguished 
between justiciable disputes and con- 
flicts of interest between adjustments by 
interpreting the agreement and the 
matching of stregnth before the con- 
tract is written. 

W. Jett Lauck, economist for the rail- 
road brotherhoods reverted to his old 
advocacy of an industrial code, which 
as co-author, he had boosted in the book 
by that name and which he had used as 
a basis for his recent statement to the 
press. Lauck was disappointing. He 
agreed with Lawyer Cohen’s fundament- 
al suggestions and even abandoned codes 
for the present as a matter of exped- 
iency. 

David Drechsler, counsel for the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, 





was in favor of the formula because 


workers could be hailed to court if they 
did not live up to the agreement. Of 
course, Lawyer Cohen was impressed with 
the sanctity of contract. He cared noth- 
ing for the realistic situation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, agreements would not work 
at all if various lapses were not over- 
looked because they meant bread and 
butter and life to the workers. 

The most hopeful things about. the 
hearings were the poor attendance, the 
evasion of definite commitments by re- 
sponsible parties, the danger it showed 
of encouraging company unionism, and 
the light it threw upon the governmental 
enforcement of law and order in indus- 
trial relations. The American Bar As- 
sociation does not meet until July. Law- 
yer Cohen thinks that that organization 
is acting as counsel for the so-called 
public. Lawyer consciousness is not a 
new phenomena in history. Dignity alone 
has never solved industrial problems. 





THREE PEACE PLANKS 


A Program To Do Something— 
Besides Talk—For Peace 





By Lew Head 

W* the people of the United States, 
have, for an altogether too long a 
time, sat back in our chairs and, silently 
or audibly, expressed our approval or dis- 
approval of the way our servants, those 
whom we elect to do our bidding, are 
handling our affairs. Now, for once, at 
least, let us, the people, the employers 
of these fellows, have something to say 
about it. Let’s put a proposition up to 
these gentlemen and give them our com- 
mission to go ahead and do it, whether 

they like it or not. What do you say? 
The United States can, should and 
will, if we say so, put an end to war, so 
far as this country is concerned, and 
come fairly close to stopping wars all 
over the world. If it’s worth doing, let’s 
do it. If it’s worth the price, let’s pay 
it. If there isn’t enough interest among 
us, the people, to quit wholesale murder 
and property destruction, then, let’s shut 
up and let our servants be our masters. 





SOCIALIST PARTY PLANS 


AND PROGRESS 
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National 
Readers in unorganized communi- 
me ing information on how to 
. local divisions of the Social- 
.may obtain instructions, 
| charter applications, mem- 
hip cards, application cards and 
“her necessary information by 
*.. Bing William H. Henry, Na- 
4 Executive Secretary, 2653 
Boulevard, Chicago, 
Information regarding 
literature, platforms, etc., 
may be obtained from the National 

Office. 


? Coolidge Leads the Way 
Sprague Coolidge of Massachu- 
chooses to help the Socialist Par- 
4 and backs his wishes up with a $500 
‘ —this in addition to a monthly 
contribution of $25 the year around. Com- 
rade Coolidge is not the type that makes 
fie fuss and then fails to act, but in 


Bis ule way sends the check with a 
very 


Sabla 


- 


lef letter stating “In view of the 

hing campaign, I am enclosing 

for $500 as a campaign contribu- 
” 


‘There are others who can give this am- 
ount; there are many who can give a 
fiberal contribution, though not as large 
‘as t of Comrade Coolidge. Let this 
be forerunner of a good, liberal con- 
tribution from all who can spare it. 

We have a most splendid opportunity 
te build the Socialist Party in every 
state. We can and must have our tick- 
et on the ballot in every state. 


Pennsylvania 

New Members in Reading 
The 18th ward branch added 39 new 
rs at a recent meeting. The 
membership of this livewire organiza- 
is now 75 and great things can be 
for from that end of the city 
during the coming campaign. The branch 
will meet again on Tuesday, Feb. 28, at 


time Councilman George W. Sny- | 


will deliver an address. All meet- 
open to the public. 
Rosedale 
Despite the heavy downpour of rain 
Jast Tuesday night, 21 new members and 
three who already belonged to the par- 
A to the call for an organiza- 
ion meeting in Charles Yerger’s store 
"Rosedale and made plans to organize 
a the jurisdiction of Local Berks. 
‘ Pottstown 
_ James H. Maurer will address a pub- 
meeting on Sunday, March 11, at 7 
the Moose Temple at High 
lotte streets, on “What I Saw 
.” Maurer has delivered this 
in a number of cities and re- 
it two weeks ago to a crowded 
in the Orpheum theatre in Read- 


; York 
Tilith M. Wilson, of Reading addressed 
% meeting in Labor Temple last 
The meeting was arranged by the 


. She spoke on “What the | 


Local. > : 
t Administration is Doing in 
* It was an instructive lec- 

speaker showed that although 

‘officials have been in office only 

short time they have taken actions and 
ts PP rat benefit to the work- 

Local York desires speakers 
other m 


eetings. 
‘ ; Wilson’s Lectures 
. m, of Reading, who has 
be 1yan organizer for the National Of- 
fer anas that workers in other cities 
‘@te much interested in the Reading So- 
x administration. She is available 


in eastern Pennsylvania and | 


near tes. Terms and dates may 
be x by addressing her at R., F. D. 
Sinking Spring, Pa. 
. North Philadelphia 
The Children’s Dramatic Club are ar- 


are now taking place Saturday 
afternoons at the Labor Institute. There 
ate a number of the minor parts which 
Gan be filled. If you have any children, 
smaller children, send in 
mames at once to Marie W. Hodg- 

son, 524 N. Sth street, Philadelphia. 

Branch York 

Branch York is again waking up and 
: burday evening held a meeting at 
: Lilith «Wilson, of Reading, was 
ker. Her subject was the vic- 
» Readin Comrade Shay writes 
bexpects to double the member- 
make the Socialist a 


Oklahoma 


With every mail, applications for mem- 
bership are arriving from Oklahoma. We 
are going to have a live, fighting party in 
that state, as it was during the period 
prior to the world war. ..A. state .con+ 
vention of the party will be announced 
in a short time. Those wishing to be- 
come a member of the party in that 
state should communicate with the Na- 
tional Office at once. 


West Virginia 

“Going strong” is the proper state- 
ment for West Virginia when it comes 
to the building of the party organization 
there. John F. Higgins, State Secretary 
writes that he is more than pleased with 
the support he is getting. “We will have 
a state ticket on the ballot. We will have 
a delegate at the National Convention, 
and we will have a real organization,” 
says Higgins. 

Texas 

More dues arrive from Texas. “More 

members are joining the party; there is 


more enthusiasm,” is the report of the 
State Secretary. “We will be found in 


have a state ticket,” writes Comrade Tay- 
lor, and then sends a contribution to the 
National Organization to assist other 
parts of the country. 


Kansas 

Ross Magill is continuing his good 
work. Not satisfied with his old car, he 
trades it for a better one and writes he 
must have a better machine to take him 
over his territory. He is making plans to 
cover the entire state, and makes a pro- 
mise that Kansas will answer the old 
question that has been a by-word for 
many years—‘What’s the matter with 
Kansas?” 





. . 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin Socialists never sleep. When- 
}ever a letter is sent to locals and branch- 
es by the National Office for funds, we 
always hear from Wisconsin in a prac- 
tical way. Now they are lining up their 
forces to sweep Milwaukee in the spring 
election. It looks promising for a clean 
sweep. The National Office has shipped 
100 of the Debs book, “Walls and Bars”, 


waukee. 


* 
Indiana . 

Indiana Socialists are lining up old 
and new party members. The ex-Gover- 
nor of that state recently finished his 
term in Atlanta prison for corruption 
and attempts to send the present Gov- 
ernor to take his place. It is reported 
| from various parts of Indiana that never 
before were the great masses of voters 
so disgusted with the rottenness of the 
old parties. Our comrades are doing their 





utmost to reach the masses with our 
propaganda. 


Kentucky 

John L. Wrather, of Mayfield, is pre- 
paring to cover the entire western sec- 
tion of that static. getting new members, 
selling literature and gathering subscrip- 
tions to the Leader-Appeal. Wrather is 
{considerably past 70 years young, and 
lis still young in spirit. 


| 
° 
“Maine 

| Wendell F. Farrington, an old resident 
|of Maine, now located at Harvard, Mass., 
|has been engaged by the National Office 
| to do organization work in placing the 
party ticket on the ballot for the coming 
| election Alfred Baker Lewis, secretary 
| of the District of which Maine is a 
| part, is gladly cooperating with the Na- 
jtional Organization and Comrade Far- 
rington. 
| Montana 

The Socialists go back on the 
|in Butte, for the first time in nine years 
}at a municipal election. George H. Am- 
| brose will make the run for Alderman in 
|the 7th Ward. Comrade Ambrose was a 
}member of the Butte city council years 
jago, when our party was a dominant 
| factor in Montana politics. He was the 
| first Socialist alderman to be elected in 
| Butte and served six years, being elected 
for three consecutive terms, and was con- 
sidered one of} the abiest aldermen that 
ever sat on the — city council. The 

rospects of lfis election are exceedingly 
hopeful. ppbrose is at present busi- 
ness agent fof the Butte Barbers Union, 


ity ah anne nae Tina een od 
Ce 


the forefront in party building; we will} 


to fill the immediate demands in Mil- | 


ballot | 


Utah 


Socialists of Utah are, as usual, on the 
job. They never stop. Comrade Ken- 
nedy, District Secretary, not only looks 
after the party work in Utah, but whole- 
heartedly cooperates, with the National 
Organization in an attempt to build up 
the party in Wyoming and Arizona, parts 
of the Rocky Mountain District. Kenne- 
dy suggests that organization in that 
part of the country can be taken care 
of by an enthusiastic worker, E. G. Locke 
of Salt Lake City. We hope our financial 
situation will allow us to put this com- 
rade to work, as well as others, in the 
very near future. 


Northwestern District 


Emil Herman is cooperating with the 
State Secretaries of Idaho and Utah, ar- 
ranging for speaking dates on his way 
to the National Convention. 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 

On Sunday evening, Feb. 26, at Fra- 
ternity Hall, 256 Central avenue, Jersey 
City, the problems facing the aged will 
be discussed and a state program of old 
| age pensions will be outlined by Mr. Ab- 
| raham Epstein, Executive Secretary of the 
|! American Association for Old Age Secu- 
rity, whose directors include Jane Ad- 
|dams, Glenn Frank, President of the 
| University of Wisconsin; Father John A. 
| Ryan, Director of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Rabbi Stephen S. 
| Wise; Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, wife of 
|former Governor Clifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania; Ethelbert Stuart, Com- 





| missioner of the U. S. Bureau of Labor | 
as possible. 


| Statistics; and many others of equal 
| prominence. 
Newark 

| An audience of about 250 Essex Coun- 
| ty Socialists will greet J. Henry Stump, 
| Socialist Mayor of Reading, Penna. at 
a Victory Banquet arranged by Local 
| Essex County, S. P., at Workmen’s Cir- 
| cle Hall, 190 Belmont avenue, Newark, 
|N. J., Saturday, February 25th, 8 p.m. 
| William M. Feigenbaum will speak on 
the topic “Our Immediate Problems.” 


New York State 


tate Secretary Merrill advises that 
referendum ballots for the selection of 
three delgates at large to the National 
Convention will be sent out shortly. The 
ballot, as tentatively made up, includes 
the following names: Nelson Belanger and 
Katherine Depew, of Cohoes, Morris Hill- 
quit, of New York, Arthur Jacobsen, of 
Albany, Herbert M. Merrill, of Schenec- 
tady, Norman Thomas, of New York, and 
Hezekiah D. Wilcox, of Elmira. The 
three highest will be delegates at large 
and the three next highest will be al- 
ternates at large. 

District nominations for delegates will 
be announced next week. Local Roches- 
ter was voted to co-operate with the 
Workmen’s Circle in arranging a lecture 
for Esther Friedman on or about March 
21. 

The State Secretary announces his in- 
tention of calling an organization meet- 
ing for the official State Committee in 
New York during the time the National 
Convention is in session. Official Party 
committee are required to meet and or- 
ganize within fifteen days after the pri- 
mary. Subdivision 1 of Article 131 of the 
Election Law provides that presidential 
electors shall be chosen for each party 
by its State Committee. 


New York City 


Anniversary Meeting 

Friday, Feb. 24, 8.30 p.m. a meeting 
will be held in the Debs Auditorium, 
People’s House, 7 East 15th street, at 
|8.)30 p.m. by the City Organization and 
the Rand School, to celebrate the 80th 
}anniversary of the publication of the 
Communist Manifesto, the famous docu- 
ment written by Karl Marx and Fred- 
erick Engels, which heralded the begin- 
ning of the international Socialist move- 
ment An appropriate program is be- 
ing arranged. Speakers will include Mor- 
ris Hillquit, Jacob Panken, Algernon 
Lee and Chaim Kantorovich. There will 
be a fine musical program consisting of 
j}the following artists: Eva Barron 
| Krantz, mezzo soprano; Sol Deutsch, 
| violinist, and’ Tristan Wolf, tenor. Ad- 
| mission i§ frée. 
Theatre Party 
| Socialists of Greater New York should 
reserve Wednesday evening, March 28 





SS a 








for a Theatre Party at the Republic The- 
atr. The entire house is engaged and 
the play is “Porgy”, the most successful 
production of the Theatre Guild in many 
seasons. Seats range from $1.10 to 
$3.85. Choice seats can be obtained at 
the City Office, 7 Hast 15th street, or at 
branch and county offices. Those desir- 
ing to be present are urged to get their 
tickets now. 
National Convention 

The Arrangements Committee for the 
National Convention of the Socialist 
Party announces the following events and 
begs comrades to note these dates: Sat- 
urday evening, April 14, a concert, re- 
ception and dance at the Finnish Social- 
ist Hall, 2056 Fifth avenue. A very fine 
program is being prepared to include the 
following numbers: Dances by Dorsha 
and her assistants; vocal and instru- 
mental artists of reputation and a sketch 
to be performed by Party members and 
Yipsels: This sketch is being written 
by McAlister Coleman, Samuel A. De- 
Witt and August Claessens. 

Sunday, April 15, at 5.30 sharp, a ban- 
quet for 1000 will take place at Park Pa- 
lace. This will be one of the big events 
of the Convention and among the guests 
will be delegates, prominent Socialist and 
Labor Leaders from all parts of the 
country, all possible candidates for Pre- 
sident and vice-president, and Social- 
ists and their friends of Greater New 
York and vicinity. There are several 
other events planned. 

Special -Notice 

All comrades having facilities for 
housing and entertainment of out-of- 
town delegates are requested to get in 
touch with Secretary Claessens as soon 
While some delegates may 
prefer to stop at hotels, comrades in the 
Bronx and Manhattan particularly, may 
desire to entertain a delegate or two. 


| Comrades having cars are requested to 


notify the City Office whether these ma- 
chines will be available for various trips 
made by out of town delegates to our 
cooperatives, institutions, Labor Lyce- 


|}ums and other points of interest. 


MANHATTAN 
4th A.D. 

The 4th A. D. has arranged a Theatre 
Party at the National Theatre for March 
28. The next meeting will take place 
Wednesday, Feb. 29, at the East Side So- 
cialist Centre, 204 East Broadway. Im- 
portant business will be taken up. A 
discussion will take place on “Current 


Topics.” 
6-8-12 A. D. 

The branch will meet Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 27, at the headquarters, 96 
Avenue C. A prominent Socialist will 
talk on some important question of in- 
terest to the members. 

BRONX 

A well attended meeting of the mem- 
bers of Bronx County was held Wednes- 
day evening. A number of interesting 
matters discussed at length. Matters 
pertaining to the Y.P.S.L. and the orga- 
nization of new branches were acted 
upon. The meeting also decided to do- 
nate $200 to the City Office out of pro- 
ceeds of the recent successful Ball at 
Hunts Point Palace. 

Branch Seven East 

This branch will meet Sunday, Feb. 26, 
at 2095 Daly avenue at 10 a.m. Com- 
rades are asked to be on time as matters 
of importance vital to the branch are 
on the order of business. 

Lecture by Dobsevage 

On Friday evening, March 2, at the 

Freeman Mansion, 1243 Southern Boule- 


vard, I. George Dobsevage will speak on | 


“Murder as a Fine Art,” following the 
business meeting. H. Fruchter and Eli 
Cohen are being transferred to this 
branch and both will help the growth of 
this new branch. In the near future, a 
mass meeting will be arranged with pro- 
minent speakers and enrolled voters will 
be invited to attend. 
KINGS 
1-3-8th A. D. 
The branch 


Ethelred Brown will speak on “Capital 
Punishment.” 
2nd A. D. 


Branch meeting are held every Friday 
evening at the club-rooms, 420 Hinsdale 
street. Plans are now being effected to 
improve the business meetings by in- 
viting a speaker to discuss some topic 


of the day. 
\ 16th A.D. 
A masd.meeting will be held in the 


|} Alpine north along 





will meet Tuesday eve- | 
ning, Feb. 28, at 122 Pierrepont street. | 


Bensonhurst section and all enrolled 
voters in the 16th district will be invit- 
ed to attend Monday evening, Feb. 27 at 
Savoy Mansion, 6322 20th avenue. 
Speakers will be Jacob Panken, August 
Claessens and B. Botwinick. 

On ‘Sa Leyeming, Feb. 25, an en- 
tertainment and so¢ial gathering will be 
held at the headquarters. 


18th A.D. 

Score one for Gus Claessens, our ge- 
nial Executive Secretary. The 18th has 
elected Claessens to honorary member- 
ship and he has developed the “get your 
member” spirit. The score thus far is 
three for Gus. At the last meeting An- 
drew T. Williams, though not a branch 
member, submitted two applications, and 
Daublin accounted for another. G. Fer- 
tik, formerly of the 23rd A. D. Jewish 
Branch, joined the 18th with four 
others, making a total of 9 submitted. 
The meetings are becoming crowded and 
a committee is on the job hunting new 
quarters. 

At the Feb. 17 meeting Alexander 
Alexeyev, of the Russian Federation, 
spoke on the “Failure of the Russian 
Dictatorship” and delivered an _ inter- 
esting address. The usual discussion 
following the talk livened things up con- 
siderably. 

Ethelred Brown will address the 18th 
A.D. at 1465 St. Marks avenue, Friday 
evening, Feb. 24 on “Capital Pu- 
nishment in the Light of Recent Execu- 
tions.” Comrades and friends are cor- 
dially invited. 

22nd A.D. 

Saturday evening, Feb. 25 at 218 Van 
Sicklen avenue our reunion and dance 
will take place. Those who have at- 
tended our affairs the last two years 
know what a pleasant time the people 
have. Admission is fifty cents. 

Tuesday evening, Feb. 28, W. M. Fei- 
genbaum, will speak on “Pan-American 
Relations.” On March 6, J. L. Afros will 





= on “My Experience in Soviet Rus- 
sia.” 
23rd A. D. 

The annual ball of Brownsville 23rd 
A. D. Branch will be held Saturday eve- 
ning, March 3, at the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. All Social- 
ists, sympathizers and friends of Browns- 
ville will make merry until the small | 
hours of the morning. A handsome Jour- | 
nal is being published and the proceeds | 
will be used to liquidate the debt of the | 
last campaign. Branch meetings are | 
held every Monday evening at the La- | 
bor Lyceum. Business meetings are | 
short and immediately following, Louis | 
P. Goldberg speaks on Socialism. He 
has been giving a series of talks on this 
theme and has aroused considerable in- | 
terest and discussion. | 


+ 
Yipseldom 

Y. P. S. L. To Launch Publication 

The Y. P. S. L. Committee on publi- 
cation is on the job. The first step is 
to be a meeting of all active members 
in the Rand School, 7 East 15th street, 
Saturday, February 25 at 3 p.m. An as- 
sociation is to be formed and a drive 
for funds will be launched. Everybody 
interested in the progress of the League 
should give all help possible to make 
this campaign a success. 

Debate 

On Feb. 26, at 3:30 p.m., the debat- 
ing teams of Circles three and four will 
argue the question: “Resolved, That the 
United States Shall not Intervene Fur- 
ther in Nicaragua.” Circle Three will 
uphold the affirmative. The debate will 
take place in the headquarters of Circle 
Four, 4215 Third avenue. 

Circle One Hike 

Circle One Bronx will hold the first 
hike of the season this Sunday, February 
26. The route will be as follows: from 
the Palisades to a 
point opposite Hastings on the Hudson, 
and back. The group will meet at 1167 
Boston Road and leave at 9:30 a.m. 

Juniors 

The Junior City Convention will be 
held Saturday and Sunday, February 25 | 
and 26. The first session will be held at} 
the Rand School and the second at the | 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum. The conven- 
tion will open at 3 p.m. Every VYipsel 
should attend this important conven- 
tion. 

After long active and helpful services 
as director of Circle 3 Comrade Diskant 
has been forced to resign his post_and 
activities owing to business considera- 
tions. Samuel Orr will act in his capa- 
city for the next few months, 





There’s an abundance of talk, all over 
the world, about disarming; talk from 
Russia, Poland, Germany, France and 
the United States, not excluding the 
League of Nations. But, with all 
talk and these good pretensions, whbd 
sees anybody disarming? Sir Robert 
Cecil says the only way to disarm is to 
disarm. Nothing could be stated with 
greater plainness than that. Everybody 
agrees, that is, everybody who is seriously 
thinking about the matter at all, that 
disarming is a positive, definite and cer- 
tain method of endings Wars. 

Three Possible Steps 

There are three steps that, taken today 
by the United States, would bring armed 
conflict throughout the world to an end. 
Each one of these steps could be taken 
by the present session of Congress. All 
of them are possible by legislation and 
no amending of the Constitution is nec- 
essary. These three steps have been sub- 
jected to criticism by lawyers, thinkers 
and statesmen. They agree that a way 
out has been found that is simple, cer- 
tain and practical. Besides, these steps 
are easily and quickly available. First, 
prohibiting the loaning of any American 
money to any people, one dollar of which 
is to be used for the payment of war 
debts, the support of any armed force 
or preparation for war. 

Second, the abolition of the Depart- 
ment of War and the transfer of such 
men and equipment as are needed for 
the purpose, to the Department of the 
Interior, where they shall be used for 
national police purposes and the con- 
struction of such works of peace as con- 
trol of the Mississippi river; completion 
of the Muscle Shoals project; building of 
the Boulder Dam proposition; planning 
and finishing the St. Lawrence river 
plans and other monuments of progress 
that are worthy of our civilization. 

Third, the abolition of the Department 
of the Navy and the transfer of such 
personnel, materials and equipment as 
are necessary for the purposes, to the 
Department of Commerce, there to be 
used for the promotion and protection 
of the marine commerce of the United 
States. 

Just a word about each of the three 
steps. 

The greatest creditor in the world is 
the United States. There is now owing 
this country more than $11,000,000,000. 
It is all payable in gold. There is less 
than $10,000,000,000 in gold in the whole 
world. Most of this, over $7,000,000,000, 
is in the United States right now. The 
United States has a prior lien on all 
the gold that it does not possess. No 
nation in the world has enough war 
money, which is gold money, to start, 
carry on or complete a war. Any nation 
that wishes to go to war must first nego- 
tiate loans of gold. No great loan of 


gold can be negotiated in the world with- 
|out considering the United States, either | disarm. Let's do it, you and I, the com- 
|borrowing from or getting the consent |™0n people, who employ these other fel- 
jof this country. If this country refuses |!ows to do our work for us. 
|to make the loan or countenance it, no | time, if it never happens again, let us 


nation could go to war. 
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In other words, if we, the people, made 
it known to our servants in office, that 
no more money is to be loaned for war 
purposes of any kind, directly or in- 
directly, that would come pretty nearly 
ending war, wouldn’t it? And there was 
never a time in history when it could 
be done better than right now; never a 
nation in the history of the world that 
could do such a trick at such a time, 
but this nation. You might even go as 
far as to add to the constitutional defini- 
tions of treason, the violation of such a 
law. 

If Congress discontinued the Depart- 
ment of War, approximately 300,000 sol- 
diers and officers would be returned from 
idleness, of which nine-tenths of them 
are guilty ‘nine-tenths of the time, into 
the channels of peace and constructive 
benefits. It has cost this country $20,- 
000,000,000 in the last two decades to 
support its army and that same army 
has not contributed ten cents worth of 
calculable good to prosperity to the people 
of this country. It is planned to spend 
over one-third of a billion dollars on that 
same army for the present fiscal year, 
without any war in sight, except in 
Nicaragua, which is absolutely unconsti- 
tutional. 


‘Put the Army to Work 


For once in the history of this country, 
let us, the people, put the army to work 
on something worth while. Never mind 
if they did join the army to get out of 
working for a living. Let’s make them 
work a while and return some of the 
cash, we have wasted on them. 

,If Congress abandoned the Department 
of the Navy, about 150,000 men and offi- 
cers would be turned back into the pro- 
ductive avenues of peoce, as well as 
some of the $12,000,000,000 we have ap- 
propriated for the navy in the last twenty 
years, in the form of ships and navy 
yards. Here, again, we have the picture 
of nine-tenths of the naval force idle 
nine-tenths of the time, standing watch 
against wars that never come, deaths that 
never occur and property that is never 
endangered. Furthermore, we would be 
rid of the threat of Congressman Thomas 
S. Butler, Pennsylvania, who is planning 
to introduce a ‘bill in the present Con- 
gress to appropriate a billion more or 
less, for ten or fifteen new first class 
cruisers. This is thé intelligent modern 
statesman who would have us add sixty- 
five new cruisers to our navy, “to catch 
up with Great Britain.” 

There are scores and scores of out of 
the way places, all over the face of the 
earth, where commerce is merely waiting 
to be developed, not under the muzzles 
of great guns, but with the hand of 
friendship and _ goodwill. With over 
$300,000,000 demanded for the fiscal year 
for the navy and in excess of a billion 
dollars for next year, are there not 
enough of us common people in the 
United States to realize what a useless 
waste of money all this is? 

Now, add the third of a billion for the 





army to a third of a billion for the navy 
for 1927; then add a billion for the navy 
for 1928 and another third of a billion 
|for the army next year. For two years 
|.of peace, we will have spent close to two 
| billion dollars of our money. The in- 
| come tax is bringing in about $2,000,- 
| 000,000 annually. That means we are 
| paying out for the maintenance of our 
; army and navy approximately one-half 
rg our income tax is bringing in, 

| Start the Ball Rolling 

Say, you common people, remember 
| this!’ Your national debt is, right now, 
| about $18,000,000,000. If you have the 
| Sense and courage to cut out your army 
| and navy, you will save enough money 
)to enable you to pay off your national 
, debt inside of ten years. 

The moment you rise up and demand 
that these things be done, your very act 
will ignite the spirit of France: the work- 
ingmen of Great Britain; the men and 
women of Germany; the hordes of Rus- 
sia; perhaps, the suppressed children of 
Italy—at any rate, the common people of 
the world. You will have fired the “will 
to peace” around the globe. You will 
have made war an utter impossibility 
between nations. 

The United States should and can dis- 
arm immediately, without the aid or 
consent of any other nation on earth. 
It is worth doing. The price is worth 
paying. The only way to disarm is to 





Just this 


|do a little legislating on our own hook. 
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American History for Workers 


An Outline mee. By James Oneal 
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TOO 











Wwe boys and girls, here we all are in East Four- 
teenth Street at a meeting of the good, old Nuc- 
leus all ready to hear the reading of a bunch of snappy 
theses on The Degradation of Revisionist Ideology or 
The Dilution of Militancy by Right Deviation. Won't 


that be fun? 


Here comes Agitprop .Sodopolsky with his thesis 
neatly typed so that he can read it aloud to a plen- 
um of the embattled agriculturists of Red Dog, Kar- 
sas, what time he goes agitpropping around these 
parts. 

It seems, according to Comrade Sodopolsky, that 
the fractions of the pitch-fork proletariat of Red Dog 
are to be drawn into the revolutionary vortex by the 
conversion of the functions of the bourgeois State 
through the process of cataclysm into a genuine poiit- 
buro. This he is going to prove by reading some of 
the livelier passages from N. Bukharin and Preobra- 
schensky and there is no doubt but that he will get a 
big hand in Kansas. At any rate that seems to be 
the opinion of all the functionaries and subsection 
organizers present and these are the boys who know 
all about the psychology of the corn belt. Haven't 
they been over to the model garden in Union Square 
talking to the employees of the Park Department and 
didn’t they all go on a hike last summer up to Bear 
Mountain? And hasn’t Kamenev said: “The exig- 
encies of the direct and immediate struggle with the 
bourgeoisie, which was working underground and us- 
ing its industrial position as an instrument of political 
and economic struggle—was at bottom a political sit- 
uation of our nationalization policy?” ‘You bet. Just 
you wait until word of this gets around the post- 
office at Red Dog and out on the R. F. D. routes and 
watch the rush to join the Workers Party. 

But come on over here for a minute and take a look 
at this polcom. Did you ever see a more flourishing 
one? It’s been going around all day with that trick 
prolet-cult and from here it looks a bit liquidated, 
although you never can tell. 


Now we are going to sing a couple of prolet-songs. 
Said the Plenum to the Polcom; 
“Where are all your nuclei?” 

Said the Polcom to the Plenum; 
“They have gone to bed. But I 
Am keeping up the struggle, 
And the bourgeois I defy, 
For I’m the Popper Agitpropper 
Of the Partee.” 
And swing into this one:— 
Will we make a revolution? 
With a lot of swell parades? 
Marching round and round 14th Street, 
Underneath the burlesque shades? 
Will we crash all S. P. meetings, 
Making pretty nasty snoots, 
Will we drown out all their speakers 
With our cat-calls and our hoots? 
Will we rough-house right-wing pickets, 
Will we cheer for Comrade Bill, 
Will we take it out in yelling? 
Yes, you bet your life we will. 


If you’re all through singing, come on over here and 
meet the boys and girls of the Innocent Front. We 
use them to dig the jack out of the Liberal Suckers 
and they are certainly doing a splendid job. You 
couldn’t think how nicely they speak over the tele- 
phone. “Oh, no, my dear, of course this hasn’t any- 
thing to do with Communism. Just an extension of 
the adult education idea. We know that you are in- 
terested in anything that will help the workers. You 
see, we're starting a little school and we want you to 
be one of the charter members and of course, we'll 
be only too delighted to put your name on our letter- 
head and couldn’t you tell us the names of some of 
your friends who might be interested... .” 


Don’t you want to come along with us to the Prole- 
theatre? It’s going to be a pretty big night. They’re 
putting on, “Sock ’Em and Knock 'Em”, a delightful 
little thing by Pica Em Dash. The first scene is in a 
dope-fiend’s back parlor in the gymnasium of Ohio 
State University. Five depressed stationary engi- 
neers are committing suicide by drowning in the swim- 
ming pool which comes down from the top of the 
stage directly over the parlor—it’s the new expression- 
ist scenery you know. A fife and drum corps wear- 
ing masks which disguise them as Armenian rug-deal- 
ers are in hiding behind the seat occupied by Com- 
rade Otto Kahn and during the big second act they 
come out and throw bromo-seltzer bottles at the audi- 
ence. This makes every one feel at home and estab- 
lishes that intimacy between the actors and Bpec- 
tators so essential to the new drama. 

At intervals they blow on a siren borrowed from 
the municipal ferry landing and one man stands in 
the wings firing off a semi-machine gun borrowed from 
Herrin, Illinois. The whole thing creates the illusion 
of reality, grim yet lively. Do come. In case you 
have any trouble getting in, here are forty-eight 
passes. 


To revert for a final moment to the discussion of 
bowling which we conducted in these columns recent- 
ly, we are in receipt of a letter from Fellow Bowler 
Newman Levy, who, like ourselves, is a prominent 
member of the Dr. John Roach Straton Sunday Morn- 
ing Breakfast and Bowling Club. F. B. Levy writes, 


Dear Sir: 

“My attention has been called to your screed concerning 
Bowling, or Ten Pins as we call it on the upper west side. 
Your article demonstrates your total unfamiliarity with 
the fine points of the game—something I long suspected 
from watching your antics on the bowling links. 

“For instance there is your absurd errer concerning the 
sponge that reposes in the brass cuspidor adjacent to 
each alley.. We veteran bowlers know that it is placed 
there so that the bowlers can indulge in a sponge bath 
after each roll or “chukker” (so called from chucking the 
ball down the alley). What you ridiculously thought was 
chalk is merely solidified talcum powder, to be used after 
the sponge bath. 

“In some of the more exclusive Bowling Parlors, which 

apparently you never patronize, small bath tubs with hot 
and cold running water are furnished by the management. 
It is a jolly sight to watch the bowlers sponging themselves 
after a hard fought roll, their bodies tingling with a 
healthy glow, splashing the water gaily over one another 
in a spirit of harmiess fun. 
- “i should have thought that with your well known rad- 
ical sympathies you would have hesitated to refer to your 
bewling experiences.. What will your readers say when they 
learn that for the past six months you have carefully 
avoided anything that remotely r a strike? 

Moreover when you speak of getting 38 you're just 


iting. > 
Yeah? We) would it surprise you té know that once 
last Sunday We got all of ninety-eight? It certainly 


ms pi - MeAlister Coleman... 
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Contemporary America 


ROM REPUBLIC TO EMPIRE. The 
outbreak of the World War in 1914 
found the United States ready to play 
the role of a world power. Four years 
later it became one of five powers that 
drew the map of the new world. Ameri- 
can bankers came into control of the 
money vats of the world. Universal mi- 
litary conscription had become a fact, 
enacted and enforced with prison pe- 
nalties by a party which had, in its plat- 
form of 1900, warned that militarism 
“would be a constant meance to our li- 
berties”; which opposed militarism in 
that year as a “sure forerunner of com- 
pulsory military service and conscrip- 
tion,” and which denounced this as “un- 
American, undemocratic and unrepubli- 
can.” 

With conscription of youth, censorship 
of the press, sedition laws, and invasion 
of the rights of free assembly, all the 
characteristics of an empire ruled by a 
class of masterful owners became evident. 
The old republic was dead. The impe- 
rial revolution summoned collective ca- 
pital and finance to the throne and the 
two leading parties served this class. 
NEW FORMS OF CAPITAL. The re- 
volution in property brought other pha- 
ses of industrial organization, vertical 


siness is being gathered in by chain store 
systems and former proprietors slowly 
decline to the status of petty vassals in 
the employ of the great overlords. The 
sovereignty of the overlords trascends 
state jurisdiction, ignores frontiers, and 
is expanding over the world. About 6 
per cent of the total wealth of the worid 
is owned here, most of it by the over- 
lords. 

THE REVOLUTION IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. Except for a few regions isolated 
from the general current of economic 
progress, agriculture has become a fished- 
out industry. Its non-paying dregs have 
been left to the farmer. Soil analysis, 
improved fertilizers, extermination of pa- 
rasites, deeper plowing, adaptation of 
crops to the soil, and the introduction 
of a variety of machinery have increas- 
ed the productivity of the farm many 
fold, but the increase has gone to others. 
Activities once remunerative to the far- 





mer have been fished out of the farm and 
have become capitalistic industries en- 
riching corporate owners. Meantime te- 
nantry is increasing. 

The farm was once a free economic 
unit. The market was near the farmer 
and he reached it with a team. It is 
now a world market in control of others. 
His credit was in the hands of a neigh- 
bor, generally his friend. It is now con- 
trolled by city financial kings. Instead 
of his team reaching the market, the 
railroad is his medium and it is in the 
hands of corporations. The market is 
“rigged”’ against him by those who gam- 
ble in his products. He sells in a cheap 
market and buys in a dear one. His 
simple implements once made and re- 
paired by the village blacksmith have be- 
come machines that have passed into 
the hands of great corporations. Kill- 
ing and dressing meat, once a source of 
income for him, has become a huge bu- 








and horizontal trusts. The horizontal 
trust consists of the union of all indus- 
tries in a certain field, such as steel, 
electricity, or automobiles. The vertical 
trust means a union of industries from 
the bottom up, from raw materials, coal, 
forests, shipping, railroads up to the 
plants. These two forms often overlap 
and are also generally tied to powerful 
financial institutions. For example, the 
Ford Motor Company does not make on- 
ly automobiles; it cuts trees, saws tim- 
ber, mines coal and ore, runs a fleet of 
steamers, operates a railroad, blast fur- 
naces, steel plants, rolling mills and glass 
plants and owns whole towns, including 
churches and stores. The super-trust is 
the fruit of the property revolution. It 
is the overlord of rural and urban work- 
ers, a monstrous offshoot of former ca- 
pitalist enterprise. 

The duPont Company is an example of 
the blending of the vertical and hori- 
zontal types by expansion into various 
fields. It began by making explosives. 
It now manufactures artificial silk, trans- 
parent wrapping paper, moving picture 
films, paints and varnishes; owns and 
operates a large hotel and a great build- 
ing construction enterprise; and domi- 


. 





siness of corporations. Preserving and 
selling fruits have also largely passed 
into corporate control. Dairy products 
have witnessed a similar transformation. 
This is what is meant by the fished- 
out farm. The chief agencies of pro- 
duction, transportation, marketing, cre- 
dit, and so on, have passed out of the 
hands of the farmer. With the main fa- 
cilities of the old days of rural indepen- 
dence changed, and now in the hands of 
great corpovations, the farmer has be- 
come a serf »f our industrial an financial 
kings. More production will not help 
him. More production means larger 
incomes for those who cortrol the es- 
sentials of farming. More ample cre- 
dit and obtained on easier terms will help 
him, but it will not give him indepen- 
dence. The mastery of other essentials 
by city magnates condemns him to a 
humble status in society. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. From 
1870 to 1900 the wealth of the United 
States increased threefold and was less 
evenly distributed than before the Ci- 
vil War. In 1890 George K. Holmes es- 
timated that “91 per cent of the fami- 
je. of the country ow: no more than 
29 per cen. of the wealth, and 9 per 
c:1t of the families own about 71 per 
cent of the wealth.” 

In 1915 Prof. W. I. King estimated 
the poorest class of our population at 
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nates a merger of 62 concerns which ma- 


motor buses and trucks. 
The small enterprise is doomed to 
eventual extinction. Even the retail bu- 


nufacture five types of automobiles, most | 
of the taxicabs and a large number of : 
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(Continued From Last Week) 


ward toward Cavanaugh held the 
bundles in place, still this was not suf- 
ficient to keep all the air in or all the 
water out. It poured about the dead 
man and between the chinks, rising 
inside to their waists also. Once more 
it threatened their lives and now their 
one hope was to pull open the shore- 
ward door and so release themselves 
into the chamber beyond, but this 
was not to be done unless the escap- 
ing air was completely blocked or 
some other method devised. 
Cavanaugh, on the outside, his 
whole mind still riveted on the men 
whom he was thus aiding to escape, 
was the only one who realized what 
was to be done. In the 'panel of the 
door which confronted him, and the 
other, which they were trying to 
break open, were thick glass plates, 
or what were known as bull’s eyes. 
through which one could see, and it 
was through the one at his end that 
Cavanaugh was peering. When it be- 
came apparent to him that the men 


to him, Then it was that his voice 
was heard above the tumult shouting: 
“Break open the outside bull’s eye! 
Listen to me, Dennis! Listen to me! 
Break open the outside bull’s eye!” 


‘atter often asked himself afterwards. 
And why did Dennis hear him so 
learly? Through a bedlam of cries 


hat if he or they knocked out the 
bull’s eye in the other door, and the 
air escaped through it inward, the 
*hances of their opening it would be 
mproved, but the life of Cavanaugh 


xertainly be destroyed. The water 


n which stood Cavanaugh. Should 
he? So he hesitated. 

“Knock it out!” came the muffled 
voice of his foreman from within 
where he was eyeing him calmly. 
“Knock it out, Dennis! It’s yer only 
chance! Knock it out!” And then, 
for the first time in all the years 
he had been working for him, Mc- 


ior waver slightly: “If ye’re saved,” it 
said, “try and do what ye can fer 
the rest av us.” 

In that moment McGlathery was 
reborn = spiritually. Although he 


for‘yimself. He ceased to tremble, al- 


most to hurry and awoke to a new 





were not going to be able to open the | 
farthest door, a new thought occurred | 


Why did he call to Dennis, the) 


within, he heard, but also realized | 


and his helpless companions would | 


would rush inward from the river, | 
illing up this chamber and the space | 


Glathery heard the voice of his super- | 


} about like a hare for his life! He 
| wanted to go back, to do something, 
but could he? It was useless. In- 
stead, he assumed partial command 
in here. The spirit of Cavanaugh 
seemed to come over him and pos- 
sess him. He looked about, saw a 
| great stave, and seized it. 


“Here, men!” he called with an air 
of command. “Help knock it out!” 
and with a will born of terror and 
death a dozen brawny hands were 
laid on it. With a mighty burst of 
energy they assaulted the thick plate 
and burst it through. Air rushed in, 
and at the same time the door gave 





| be swept outward by the accumulated 
| water like straws. Then, scrambling 
|to their feet, they tumbled into the 
jnext lock, closing the door behind 
} them. Once in, they heaved a tre- 
mendous sigh of relief, for here they 
; were safe enough—for the time be- 
jing anyhow. McGlathery, the new 
| spirit of Cavanaugh in him, even 
turned and looked back through the 
bull’s eye into the chamber they had 
just left. Even as they waited for 
the pressure here to lower sufficiently 

| to permit them to open the inner door 


}he saw this last chamber they had 


left his foreman and a dozen fellow 
workers buried beyond. But what 
could he'do? Only God, only St. 
Columba, could tell him, perhaps, and 
St. Columba had saved him—or had 
he ?—him and fifteen other men, the 
while he had.chosen to allow Cavan- 
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CoLtomBA AND THE RIVER 


BY THEODORE DREISER 


‘| outside there, unafraid, and here was | scheme in connection with this same |—did McGlathery want to take an as- 


ne jacket of ‘‘Sagusto’’ (Doubleday, D oran) 


65 per cent which owned only 5 per cent 
{of the wealth; the rich at 2 per cent of 
| the population but in possession of 60 
| per cent of the wealth. He divided the 
| middle class into upper and lower lay- 
|} ers, the upper comprising 18 per cent 
of the ropulation who own from $2,000 
} to $40,0°) worth of property; the low- 
er layer constituting 15 per cent and 
owning about $1,000 worth of property. 

In 1926 the Federal Trade Commission 
estimated the shares of the product of 
| industry going to labor as wages and 
| salaries, but as salaries include income 
| received by officers of corporations, pro- 
| prietors, and firm members, this report 
| conceals rather than reveals the dis- 
| tribution of wealth. The Commission 
|} compared 2,854 estates in 1912 and 4,- 
| 160 in 1923—estates considered fairly 
| representative of city, town and rural 
| population: It concluded that the com- 
| parison shows a tendency toward a 
| wider distribution of wealth. This claim 
| is subjected to a keen and critical ana- 
lysis by Lewis Corey. He concludes 
| that “The inequality and class concen- 
| tration of ownership of income-yielding 


*#| property is overwhelming, 6.4 per cent 


|o: the gainfully occupied owning 67.5 
| per cent of income-Yielding property.” 
| He adds that “Ownership is a non-wage- 
| earner perogative.” Government figures, 
{we may add, appear to be presentd with 
| the purpose of concealing the real facts. 


(To be Concluded Next Week) 
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UT, although the air pressing out-|he, Dennis McGlathery, scrambling | old tunnel. 


| A celebrated engineer of another 
|country—England ,no less—had ap- 
peared on the scene with a new de- 
vice, according to the papers. Great- 
head was his name, and he had in- 
vented what was known as “The 
Greathead Shield,” which finally, with 


.ja few changes and adaptations, was 


to rid tunnel work of all its dangers. 
McGlathery, sitting outside the door 
of his cottage overlooking Bergen 
Bay, read it all in the Evening Clar- 
{ion, and wondered whether it could 
| be true. He did not understand very 
much about this new shield idea even 


|now, but even so, and in spite of 


|neling came back to him, What 
| times he had had, to be sure! What 
|a life it had been, if a dog’s one— 
land Cavanaugh—what a foreman! 
| And his body was still down there en- 
| tombed—erect, no doubt, as he was 
left. He wondered. It would be only 
|fair to dig him out and honor his 
|memory with a decent grave if it 
|could be done. His wife and children 
|were still living in Flatbush. It 
| Stirred up all the memories, old fears, 
old enthusiasms, but no particular 
| desire to return. Still, here he was 
|now, a man with a wife and eight 
children, earning three a day, or less 
; —mostly less—whereas tunneling paid 
seven and eight as much as himself, 
|}and he kept thinking that if this 
|should start up again and men were 
'advertised for, why shouldn't he go? 
| His life had been almost miraculously 


| sistant-formanship under a new fore- 
man who was going to be in charge 
of the day work here, one Michael 
Laverty by name, an excellent man, 
at seven dollars a day, seeing that he 
had worked here before and under- 
stood the difficulties, etc.? Mc- 
Glathery stared in amazement. He an 
assistant-foreman in charge of tim- 
bering! And at seven dollars a day! 
He! 

Mr. Henderson neglected to say 
that because there had been so much 
trouble with the tunnel and the diffi- 





way before them, causing them to | himself, some of the old zest for tun-|culties so widely advertised, it was 


rather difficult to get just the right 
sort of men at first, although Mc- 
Glathery was good enough any time. 
But the new shield made everything 
safe, he said. There could be no cal- 
amity this time. The work would be 
pushed right through. Mr. Hender- 
son even went so far as to explain the 
new shield to him, its excellent points. 

But McGlathery, listening, was du- 
bious, and yet he was not thinking 
of the shield exactly now, nor of the 
|extra pay he would receive, although 
that played a big enough part in his 
calculations, but of one Thomas Cav- 
anaugh, mason foreman, and his 
| twelve men, buried down below there 
in the ooze, and how he had left him, 
and how it would only be fair to take 
his bones out, his and the others’, if 
they could be found, and give them 
a decent Christian burial. For by 








augh and twelve men to perish! Had | Saved these two times—but would it/now he was a better Catholic than 


| St. Columba done that—or God—or 
who? 

“'Tis the will av God,” he mur-| 
mured humbly—but why had God | 


done that? 
* * oa | 
But somehow, the river was not | 
done with him yet, and that, seem- | 
ingly, in spite of himself. Although | 
he prayed constantly for the repose 
of the soul of Thomas Cavanaugh 


; and his men, and avoided the water, 


until five years later, still there was 
a sequel. By now McGlathery was 
the father of eight children and as 
poor as any average laborer. With 
the death of Cavanaugh and this ac- 
cident, as has been said, he had for- 
sworn the sea—or water—and all its 
works. Ordinary house shoring and 
timbering were good enough for him, 


could have wept, something broke in | only—only—it was so hard to get 
him—fear. He was not afraid now | enough of this at good pay. He was; neyed over to the river, where he 
never faring as well as he should. | found the old supervisor as before in | Goop 


And then one day when he was about 


aes ee at 


|be again?—that was the great ques- 
tion. Almost unceasingly he re- 
ferred the matter to his saint on 
Sundays in his church, but receiving 
no definite advice as yet and there 
being no work doing on the tunnel, 
he did nothing. 

But then one day the following 
spring the papers were full of the 
fact that work would soon actually 
be resumed, and shortly thereafter, 
to his utter amazement, McGlathery 
received a note from that same Mr. 
Henderson under whom Cavanaugh 
had worked, asking him to call and 
see him. Feeling sure that it was) 


ever, and he owed that much to Cav- 
anaugh, for certainly Cavanaugh had 
been very good to him—and anyhow, 
had not St. Columba protected him 
so far? And might he not in the 
future, seeing the position he was in? 
Wasn't this a call, really? He felt 
that it was. 

Just the same, he was nervous and 
troubled, and went home and con- 
}sulted with his wife again, and 
|thought of the river and went over 
|and prayed in front of the shrine of 
| St. Columba. Then, once more spirit- 
| walized and strengthened, he returned 
and told Mr. Henderson that he would 





the river that was calling him, he|come back. Yes, he would come. 


went over to St. Columba’s and/ 
prayed before his saint, putting a/ 
dollar in the Orphan’s box and a| 
candle on his shrine, and then arising | 
greatly refreshed and reassured, and | 
after consulting with his wife, jour- | 


a shed outside, considering one im- 


idea, one of undyirig, unfaltering cour-| as hard up as ever and as earnest, | portant matter and another. 
age. What!- There was Cavanaugh (from somewhere was wafted 


a ed What he wanted to know was this |v. 


=” 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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N OTION made and seconded that this is the richest 
r country:on earth. All in favor What's 
that? All right, brother behind corncob amends mo- 
tion by adding word “greatest” to “richest.” Now, all 
in favor of the motion as amended say————._ Well, 
what do you want? Sure. Brother to the left of 
stove offers amendment to the amendment to the 
effect that word “grandest” be added to “richest and 
greatest.’”’” Now all in favor of the motion as per 
amendments one and two say “Aye.” 

The ayes have it and so ordered. There being no 
further business before the house, the secretary will 
now entertain us by reading humorous excerpts from 
the newspapers of the “richest, greatest and grandest 
country on earth.”’ Go to it, secretary. 

Secretary Josh Mulewhacker rising: 

“Brother President and Brothers: These here pieces 
I’m about to read I found in a speech delivered by 
Senator Hiram Johnson before the Senate of the 
United States. They deal with conditions in the coal 
camps around Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which, as you 
all know, is located in the United States of America: 

““*We saw thousands of women and children literally 
starving to death.’—-New York News. 

“Privacy? No. Over-crowded? Yes. But there 
is no lack of ventilation. With the temperature below 
freezing and a 30-mile wind howling down the valley 
and across the hillsides, there is warmth and a meas- 
ure of comfort in snuggling up close as the cold air 
rushes in through the unmatched boards. * * * The 
$3 a week allowance from the union must furnish food, 
clothing and other necessaries. For a family of five 
this means a little less than nine cents per day.’— 
New York Evening World. 


“This uncivilized spectacle of families evicted from 
their homes and living like dogs among slops in ken- 
nels, opposite the very threshold of their vacant homes 
(from which they were evicted) is wrong. 

“‘Children are hungry and sore-eyed in their ken- 
nels. Mothers have not the milk for their wretched 
babies. 

“‘The civilization which countenances the wretched- 
ness that exists along the hems of this fine city (Pitts- 
burgh, U. S. A.) becomes a horror. 

“ ‘Capital, by this behaviorism, is turning the heart 
of labor into gall. 

“Incipient, red bolshevism is stalking these mining 
camps, children are born and reared into abhorrence 
of present conditions. * * * 

“‘T have held strike-born babes in my arms who 
were brought into a shambles-like world within sight 
and sound of the other children of the family. 

“Tt is less than two years since the writer re- 
turned from a tour of Russia, but in this brief survey 
of strike conditions in this city (Pittsburgh) she can 
safely say that she had never beheld the equal of 
the scenes of human squalor, degradation, poverty 
and misery that exist here on the outskirts of Pitts 
burgh. 

“Day after day Public Opinion, passive, unbestir- 
red, phlegmatic, flows past the cruel and ironic spec- 
tacle of miners’ ex-homes boarded up and vacant, 
while the evicted families live opposite them in wooden 
huts, where even the most ordinary of human de- 
cencies cannot be observed. 

* * My fine lady of Pittsburgh, with the plumes 
in her hair, has had her garments jerked aside ard 
beneath her finery she is covered with sores! 

* * * Bright, green mildew on the rug across 
which Mrs. Jsdiereier’s youngest baby had crawled, 
and the barrel of rainwater which the Jsdiereier’s kept 
indoors for washing, was filled with floating objects 
that seemed to make it smell. * * * 

“*The wife of this striking miner had a face of the 
thick lumpy texture of half-cooked oatmeal, and bony- 
headed, furiously smeared babies crawled over her 
while she tried to talk. She kept batting these chil- 
dren’s hands out of her eyes and hair as I attempted 
to get her to explain to me the riddle of why she is 
willing to starve for a policy she only half under- 
stands. a woman whose brain is dulled by 
months of malnutrition and whose eyes at 33 have the 
look to them of drained beds. * * * ’”—Fannie Hurst 
in the Hearst Press. 

President Pickpacker, addressing Secretary Mule- 
whacker, who is frantically searching his pockets: 

“Is that all, brother?” 

“No, it aint. I had another piece. Oh, here it is,” 
comes back the secretary. “I don’t know how it fits 
in with these other pieces, but I'll read it, anyhow. 
It’s from the New York Sun, and tells what helluva 
great philanthropists we coal diggers are. Here it is: 

““A gift of $500,000, more than double any prev- 
ious gift from an individual, was announced yesterday 
by Commander Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Ar- 
my. It came from John Markle, coal operator, of 520 
Park Avenue, whose recent donations to charity have 
totaled nearly $5,000,000. The money is to be used 
to erect an up-to-date residence for young business 
women on the Salvation Army property in Fourteenth 
Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, and run- 
ning through to Thirteenth Street, with accommoda- 
tions for between 300 and 400 young women.’” 

Voice of man behind corncob: . 

“Brother President, I want to make another amend- 
ment to the motion we passed a while ago.” 

“You're out of order, Brother,” announces Brother 
President, bringing down the gavel. 

“Sure Iam. So is the country, wherefore, I move 
to add the word ‘queerest’ to the ‘richest, greatest and 


grandest.’ ” Adam Coaldigger. 


“6 * 


* * * 





“They'll Be Forgotten—” 
(On Reading in “America Arraigned”, an Anthology 
of Sacco-Vanzetti Poetry 
“They'll be forgotten in a week,” he said, 
And drained his coffee cup and laughed again: 
“Those anarchists are now most safely dead”— 
And as he said it I could see the stain 


Of murder on his lips. His pudgy hands 
Were crooked as if to throw the fatal switch— 
And then I heard shrill cries through all the lands 
That filled the air with anguish dark as pitch. 


The cries were echoed by the mountain peaks 

And carried by‘the sea to distant climes— 
And I beheld the pallor on his cheeks 

Of one who had been damned a thousand times. 


Now in these songs I hear those anguished cries 
That swept throug? all the lands like living fires, 
“They'll be forgotten—” yes, when freedom dies! 
“They'll be forgotten—” yes, when truth expires! 
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= “union officials tried to have the bank | 


«+ @ere trade-unionists can only result in 





WEVD Programs 





SUNDAY, FEB. 26 
Weismantle’s Entertainers 
Mr. and Mrs. Chatterbox 

MONDAY, FEB. 27 
Scholl Hour 
Georges Rael, bass 
Dudley Powers, cellist 
Mary Siegrist, 
Humanity” 
Gedrun Ekeland, lyric soprano 


@ Bookkeepers’, Stenographers’ and 
is’ Union in expelling 23 mem- 


mmunists and “trouble-makers,” has 
oused mueh criticism on the part of 
‘ of the union. These charge 
it ‘many of those expelled are not 
mu sts and not “trouble-makers” 
in #4 among the most active of 

It is the intention of 


soloist 





Spanish course 
Marie Yunge, lyric soprano 
Norman Allen, baritone 


matic soprano 

Michel Ingerman, piano 

An Hour of India 
TUESDAY, FEB. 28 

Margaret Fry, lyric soprano 

Roland Weber, 

Poems 

Kitty Greed, soprano 





a 1 Federation of Labor for re-in- 

nt. 
aston Dancis, one of the most ac- 
$ members of the Young Peoples’ So- 
League and the Socialist Party 
a the Bronx, has asked the New Lead- 
to publish the following, which, he | 
is representative of a considerable | 
tion of the membership of the union. | 
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reader 


Abe Berg, violin 
Lillian Dublin, Liedersinger 
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“At the February meeting of the B. S. | , wr nmi 


U., Local 12646 A. F. L., Business 
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piano 


Bernard Carp, baritone 
Civic Repertory Company, 
Robert J. McClelland, tenor 
Debs Vocal Quartet 
Leonard Bright, 
Crossroads” 
Debs Trio 


tion. Of the Executive Committee in ex- | 
, 23 members. The charges against 
@ members are that they are Com- | 

Ss, Communist sympathizers, or 

ti makers. About a year ago, the 
oy Committee was given power | 
@xpel members who are of the above | 

§. However, in this instance, no trial 
Was ever given to these members. Some- | 
time during the period between the Jan- | 
wary and February membership meet- | 
4ngs, these ‘office workers received regis- 


730 


Toward Capitalism?” 

Debs Vocal Quartet 

Debs Trio 

Rebel Poets 

Debs Vocal Quartet 

Ernie Farb and his orchestra, 
dance program; 

by Ernie Farb 

| WEDNESDAY, FEB. 29 
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ion, with no reasons cited. 
. “At the meeting of February 20 held 
‘at 3 West 16th street at 6:45 p.m., the 
“expelled members were not permitted 
to enter in order to appeal to the mem- 
bership. Those expelled included almost 
every member of the Organization Com- 
“mittee, headed by Miss Sally Green, 
. Which had directed the campaign to 
Organize the office workers of the Met- 
Topolitan Life Insurance Co. 
“The trouble began when the ies 
Bank gave notice during De- 
cember to one of its clerks, Harry Rubin, 
1927. 
The reason given was that he had vie | 


Paul Carver, tenor 
Virginia Fickling, contralto 


Florence Landy, lyric soprano 
Helen Janke, contralto 


Drama 

Tea Time Tunes 
THURSDAY, MARCH 1 

Jennie Muhlschlegel, 

prano and pianist 

Norman Allen, baritone 

Maude Tollefson 

Rolf Weil, baritone 


i 


poems 
Belgian Conservatory of Music, 
soloist 

Viola Branchay, coloratura 
Helen Bloom, reader 

Doris Sprague, soprano 
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“bank and made other serious errors in his | ° 
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"work. He claims it was due to his un- | 
«ion activities as shop chairman of the 
_bank employes and on the executive | 

tee of the B. S. & A. U. The] 
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‘¥Yeinstate Rubin, but were unsuccessful. Hints from Susanne 


“At the January meeting, the mem- | 
bers voted 23 to 14 for a strike of the | 
78 employes of the Amalgamated Bank | 

wit Rubin was not reinstated in three | 
“Gays. Since the Bookkeepers are a Fed- 
eral Union, directly affiliated with the 
A. F. L., strikes must be approved by the | 10:00 
tutive Council of that body. The un- | 
esdon Officials protested against this strike 
vote. ‘They claimed that the vote was | 
mot binding due to the fact that no ad- 
vance notice of a proposed strike call was 
sent the members, and that a 2-3 vote | 
as required was not secured. | 

“At the February meeting, President 
Emerich Steinberger claimed that the 

“Executive Committee's action in expelling 

unists, their sympathizers and 

trouble makers was not subject to review | 
by the membership at the regular month- 

wily meetings. Several members protest- 
“ed this ruling, but were ruled out of or- 
yer by the President and no appeal from 
his ruling was allowed. In a talk, Pres. 
Steinberger said that no Robert’s Rules 
of Order is going to disrupt this union 
and that those in power would use me- 
thods which did not appeal to them in 
order to expel these undesirables and 
that when the union was cleared of this 
»,#lement, then democratic and legal proce- 
dure would be observed. 

“The action taken by the Executive 
Committee of the Union is manifestly | 
unfair to the expelled members and to 
the best’ interests of the union. The il- 

«legal and undemocratic manner of con- 
ducting the Feb. 20 meeting should be 
condemned and corrected. The actual 
reason for the expulsions is the interpre- | 
tation of the fact that those who voted 
for the strike at the January meeting 
were of the ‘undesirable element. That 
vote seems to have been ill-advised, but, 
do expel, without trial, active and sin- 


tic soprano 


tory, Swarthmore College, 
Big Navy Bill” 

9:30 Debs String Quartet 

9:45 

ership 

Mr. 

quartet accompaniment 

10:15 Debs String Quartet 

| 10:30 “The Communist Manifesto”— 
Eighty Years After 

10:45 Debs String Quartet 

11:00 Mello Club Orchestra 

FRIDAY, MARCH 2 

Joe Zimmerman, piano 

Jack Phillips, popular baritone 

Elsie Duffield, soprano 

Lydia Mason, piano 

Rosalie Erck, contralto 

Rocco Rescigno, violist 
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son, soprano; 
reader; 
Andrew Taylor, 
Mason, piano 


baritone; 


prano 
Michel Ingerman, piano 

5 Winifred Harper Cooley, 
Drama 
Jewish Haur, 
his Scholm 


Harry Rothpearl, recitations; 


dramatic soprano 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3 

Roland Weber, readings 

Rose Sherrow, soprano 

A. Berg, violin 

pS Michel Ingerman, piano 

Robert J. Urann, baritone 

Cullen Paige, baritone 

Maude Tollefson, contralto 

Cecile Brooks, pianist and her 

kiddies 

Milton Arno, piano 

Rebel Poets, reading 

George Ebert, baritone 

Jennie Wallach, lyric soprano 

Harold Greenspan, 

Justine Roberts and her group 

McAlister Coleman, 

at the Week” 

Janet Shair, contralto 
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Lillian Dublin, Liedersinger 





Belgian Conservatory of Music, 
Dr. Thatcher Clark, elementary 


no 
2:40 American Laboratory Theatre, 


245.83M—WEVD—N. Y. C.—1220KC 


“Poems of the New 


Johanna Karlebach, German dra- 


Swinburne’s Love 
James Hudson, English dramatic 
Dorothy Johnson, dramatic sopra- 
3: 00 Cecile Orlando, dramatic soprano 


N. Y. Tuberculosis and Health So- 
Marjorie Delf, popular soprano and 
Raymond Burrows, piano harmony 


reader 
“Labor at the 


Cecil Headrick, “Is Russia Drifting 


Saxaphone solos 


Samuel Diamond, sightless pianist 


Winifred Harper Cooley, Problem 


popular so- 


Mary Hubbard, reader—Browning 


Adolf Otterstein, violinist and lec- 
turer 
4:20 Mina Shakman, dramatic sopra- 


no 
4:40 Rosa Kovar, contralto, Liedersin- 


Mme. Eva Barron Krautz, drama- 
William I. Hull, Professor of His- 
“The 
Carl D. Thompson, Public Own- 
Joseph de Stefano, tenor, with 


Negro Art Group: Winifred Wat- 
Edith Benjamin, 
C. Carroll Clark, baritone; 
Lydia 


Merriam Sternfield, coloratura so- 


Problem 
George Schwiller and 
Aleichem Orchestra; 


setta Bliales, recitations and songs, 


Ruth Newman, 12 year old pianist 


popular tenor 


“Labor Looks 


A. Basil Wheeler, The Meaning of 
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. 
By Joseph T. Shipley 

HE New Playwrights are improving in 

general stage management, in act- 
ing and in scenic skill, to judge by the 
performance they are giving of Michael 
Gold’s “Hoboken Blues”, now searching 
the intelligence of audiences at their 
theatre on Commerce street. In one 
sense the play serves to separate the 
sheep from the goats; the poetry and 
power of its spiritual probe are effected 
through a story that, viewed merely as 
a surface tale, seems incoherent and 
wild; in the light of the deeper conflict 
it glows with fire that at moments is as 
the haf€h bellows-blast* of the forge and 
at times the eerie flare of the Northern 
Lights. 

“Hoboken Blues” lives, in terms of a 
group of Negroes in Harlem, the conflict 
between two attitudes toward life that 
are the core of our age’s unrest. In 1903, 
the end of the era of horse-cars, Sam 
Pickens is hunting a job. The call of 
the old plantation is in his heart; the 
factory and the subway ditch are be- 
yond his power of sticking; he needs a 
job where there is place for music and 
for joy. He is, of course, the object of 
the imprecations of his wife—and the ex- 
hortations of the Reverend Rosewater, 
revivalist. In 1928, Sam has discovered 
his Eden and returns to take his fam- 
ily there. He finds the Reverend and 
the former undertaker operating rival 
cabarets, the latter just dismissing Sam’s 
wife, the former arranging to marry 
Sam’s daughter. The general public has 
grown faster and more frantic in its 
unchanging quest: “Gold” it is called 
around the way in “Hot Pan”; perhaps 
out of regard for his name the pres- 
ent author refers to it as “Money”. The 
fact that Sam reaches, and for twenty- 
five years dwells in, his paradise, as the 
result of an undeserved crack in the 
skull dealt him by a Hoboken cop, but 
adds to the irony of the theme. 

No sketch of the play or its theme 
can touch upon all angles of its vision, 
nor indicate the variety of its theatrical 
effects. Only the most imaginative of 
those who read “Hoboken Blues” in the 
American Caravan might have foreseen 
its liveliness on the stage. The swift 
changes of scene in the first act, as a 
rolling backdrop aided the transfer from 
revival meeting to saloon, are good prep- 
wration for the extravagant transport of 
3am’s delirium as he hovers between life 
and death; the need of his family, and 


ing, the absurd retouching of the cos- 
tumes and the manners of the time, and 
the softer irony in the handling of the 
Mexican and his mistress, Luz la Mar 
(tempestuous Barbara Bulgakov) who 
loves him and wants to see him hanged 
—until the compromise that merges hea- 
ven and earth and holds the future. 

This is the sort of entertainment one 
can imagine a group of intelligent ob- 
servers of things as they are, gathering 
together and presenting in spontaneous 
jollity, it is raised above that type of 
amateur offering, not in mood, but in 
skill of writing, sureness of points driven 
home, and tempo of production. At mo- 
ments in act three there creeps a sense 
of sameness over the stir; then comes 
another crashing broadside or sly ra- 
pier (or crack of pop pistol as another 
miner falls!) to repay the alert atten- 
tion. “Processional” more seriously and 
on larger canvas paints the life we have 
come to; “Hot Pan” more joyously and 
in smaller field shows its beginning, in 
the mixture of cultural pretense and 
coarseness, of pious sentiment and sel- 
fish action, in the smug justification of 
clutching greed, the swift abandonment 
of a bone in the mouth for the bigger 
one in the water, that bring the miners 
of Hot Pan close to the majors—the 
majority—of America today. 


COCKTAIL—WITH CHERRY 
Good Americans—if it be but to re- 
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George Arliss’ spring tour in Winthrop 
Ames’ production of “The Merchant of 
Venice” probably will include Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal aed Hartford. 
Next October he will begin a tour in the 
Shakespeare comedy to the Pacific coast 
that will include all the important ci- 
ties of the country. 
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David Belasco will "present his latest 
production, “The Bachelor Father,” a 
new comedy by Edward Childs Carpen- 
ter, with June Walker, C. Aubrey Smith 


“Have missed the fastest, 
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YOU HAVEN’T SEEN 


~ “EXCESS BAGGAGE” 


By JOHN McGOWAN 


AT THE RITZ THEATRE 


of back stage life with the most electrifying climax of any play 


48th St., W. of B’way 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
funnie st, most sparkling comedy-drama 





and Geoffrey Kerr, on Tuesday evening, 








Feb. 28 in the Belasco Theatre. 

Jules Romains’ satrical comedy “Doc- 
tor Knock” opened at the Laboratory 
Theatre Friday. ‘Doctor Knock” was 
directed by Richard Boleslavsky and the 
zast includes: Robert H. Gordon, Her- 
bert V. Gellendre, Harold Hecht, Flo- 
rence House, Donald Hartman and Fran- 
ces Wilson. 


BOOTH 


Eves. 8:40 


$2 Mat. Wed. 
WINTHROP AMES 
presents 


ESCAPE 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
With LESLIE HOWARD 


“T ask nothing finer than 
the honest, sensitive and 
beautiful performance Les- 
lie oward gave.’’—Alex- 
ander Woollcott, World. 





When Winthrop Ames opened his Lit- 
tle Theatre in New York with John 
Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” the author, 
called before the curtain, said “Thank 
you.” Ames, almost as brief, said: “If 
you don’t like this play, I’ll give you an- 
other.” Galsworthy evidently did not 
mind this remark, for he always has sent 
Ames his plays as soon as he wrote them. 
Ames has declined more dramas by Gals- 











BROADHURST 


Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30 


WINTHROP AMES 
Presents GEORGE 


ARLISS 


nme MERCHANT 
of VENICE 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 





worthy than he has produced. Gals- 
worthy’s latest drama, “Escape,” produc- 
ed by Ames, reaches its 150th perform- 
ance in the Booth Theatre, New York, on 
March 2. 


At the New Playwrights Theatre on 
Commerce street, the Sunday night dra- 
ma discussions are continuing. Next Sun- 
day at 8.30 there will be a general sym- 
posium on the current production, Mi- 
chael Gold’s “Hoboken Blues.” If you 
have seen the play—or read it in The 
American Caravan—you are invited tc 
come and express your opinion; if not, 
you gre invited to come anyway. 





——rTheatre Guid Productions—— 


PORGY 


by DUBOSE and 
DOROTHY HEYWARD 





lease their repressions—no longer need 
wait till they die to go to Paris. What 
such emigrants from the U. S. A. seek 
is summed up in the sort of show where 
you can see almost as much of the Pa- 
risiennes as you desire, and listen to sto- 
ries that (without understanding enough 
of the slang to recognize their vulgarity) 
you can guess are naughty. All that sort 
of thing is dished up for the epicures in 
Vincent Valentini’s “continental cock- 
tail”, “Parisiana”, at the Edith Totten 
Theatre, without the trouble and the 
shielding of the French. 

“Parisiana” presents as much vulgarity 
and as little clothing as one may hope 
for these days, if one is in the habit of 
hoping for those items. It is, for ex- 
ample, the first play in which the pres- 
ent reviewer has been privileged to be- 
hold a young woman wearing Eve's 
adornments to the waist, not a mere 
posturing grace, but an actual part of the 
dramatic (if-that’s the right term!) action 
dramatic (if that’s the right term!) action. 
There was also a skit the whole point of 





the struggle of his genuine love for 
them bids him refuse to go off with 
the “banjo angel”, add a poignancy to | 
the mood and a vitality to Sam that en- | 
rich the part and the play. It is meet | 
contribution to the irony and the truth | 
of the drama that the drunkard philos- 
opher and the misfit beauty-lover are | 
the two whose attitude is most likely to 
redeem the bartered soul of man; nor 
is there an escape into sentimentality in 
the picture of their son and daughter 
keeping clean of the flapper flippancy of 
the new age, serious in purpose and re- 
solve. 

While the chorus provided for the 
cabaret and other dancing scenes may 
lack the pulchitrude of Ziegfeld’s, the 
sychronization of Chester Hale’s, it is 
probably the most intelligent group of 
chorus girls now playing; Jane Barry, 
in several numbers, gave it good reason 
to disport. The very large cast was well 
handled and responsive; the principals 
rising above the usual level of their work 
and of the New Playwrights. Hazel 
Mason, Lawrence Bolton, George Bratt 
and George Price were to our mind most 
effective, but individuals merged to cre- 
ate a whole performance that no one 
interested in either the best of our drama 
(as distinguished from the Broadway 
success) and the best of our living (as 
distinguished from the eager quest, and 
the loose employment, of wealth) can 
afford to go without seeing. “Hoboken 
Blues” looks through Harlem to accuse 
the world. 


HOT PANNING 
Those two sons in “Desire Under the 


| himself but a villain descended from that 


which was the laugh to be won from re- 

term for an illegitimate child is solemnly 
applied to its object. Olive May has a 

sweet voice, and Horace Kola can dance. 

Babbitt visiting the metropolis would | 
laugh along the evening with “Parisi- 

ana”—and probably wait at the stage 
door after the show. 

ORIENTAL REVENGE 
Lord Dunsany, in his blood curdling 

play of jewels stolen from an Eastern 

God, makes his chief characters the 
gang of thieves that stole the stone, and 
works to the proper vengeance of the 
God. In “The Silent House,” at the 
Morosco, the emphasis has shifted; the 
thief is killed so that an innocent nephew 
may be hero; the pursuer is not the god 


god, a very villain, for he has long held 
in his power the fair daughter of the 
partner of the man who stole the gem. 
With these ingredients, a potent mix- 
ture has been prepared for New York's 
lovers of melodrama. 

“The Silent House” is not really a 
| mystery, for we learn too soon who the 


The theatre is full of surprises and 
not the least of these is the sigh of a 
Launcelot Gobbo making one of the out- 
standing acting successes of the season 
on Broadway. Shakespeare’s clowns and 
Gobbo, Jr., in particular, have with the 
assing centuries become somewhat te- 


Republic Theatre 
WEST 42nd STREET 
Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 

















PLAYS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Eva Le Gallienne 
at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre 
14th Street and 6th Avenue 


SUN. EVE.—“Improvisations in June” 
MON. EVE.—‘La Locandiera” 

TUES. EVE.—“Improvisations in June” 
WED. MAT.—“John Gabriel Borkman” 
WED. EVE.—‘The Cradle Song” 
THURS. EVE.—“Improvisations in Junc” 
FRI. EVE.—“The Good Hope” 

SAT. MAT.—“The Cradle Song” 

SAT. EVE.—“Improvisations in June” 











dious. on the stage, however interesting 
and amusing they remain in the study. 
Yet, Romney Brent in the Arliss-Ames 
production of “The Merchant of Venice” 
has made the younger Gobbo such a 
vivid and comic fellow that his perfor- 
mance promises to set a new tradition for 
the role. Brent, born in Santillo, Me- 
xico, was at the age of five taken to Pa- 
ris by hi® father, then Mexican Ambas- 
sador to France. The boy made his de- 
but as a “super” with the Theatre Guild 
and attracted attention in two of the 
Guild’s Garrick Gaieties and as the latter 
of the title roles of Bernard Shaw's “An- 
drocles and the Lion.’ 

Claudette Colbert has been signed up 
for the role of Aggie Lynch in the all- 
star revival of “Within the Law,” the 
third repertory offering of the Chamber- 


THEATRE GUIILD ACTING CU, 
Week 7 Feb. 27 
in 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


The Doctor’s 
Dilemma 


(EXTRA MAT. MON., FEB 
Week “of “Mar. ll 
EUGENE ONEIL 

MARCO MIL LIONS 


Guild Theatre 


WEST 52nd STREET 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 


13) 


|UNCLE TOM’S 


Carl Laemmle’s 
Jnivers?! Master- 
piece 


A Fortune 
Spent to 
Thrill You! 


A Harry Pollard 
production 


CABIN + ¢ 


tra l The Greatest 
C — Human Dra- 


ma Ever 
Screened! 


B'WAY at 47th ST 
Twice Daily 2:30-8:3( 











lin Brown artists. Miss Colbert, one of 
‘he most popular of the younger stars 
plays the role originally created by Flo- 
rence Nash when the Bayard Veiller 
drama was presented to New York in 
1912. Miss Colbert has barely had time 
to rest from her last efforts in “La Grin- 
ga” before beginning rehearsals for 
“Within the Law” in which she acts as 
the associate of Mary Turner, played by 
Miss Violet Heming. 





THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


JOHN GOLDEN THEATRE 
58th Street, East of Broadway . 
Evenings only at 5:30 


“Children of the Sun” will be the ti- 
tle of Alexander Markey’s recently an- 
nounced picture for Universal. He will 
shortly embark for an island in the 
Southern Pacific accompanied only by 
an assistant, a cameraman and a con- 
tinuity clerk. Here Markey, himself 
a scientific explorer, cameraman and 
author, plans to film a romantic and 
dramatic story of the Maoris. 





Ernst Lacmmle will direct “Why An- 
nounce Your Marriage?” an original sto- 
ry by Lewis Allen Brown and Alan Cros- 
land, which Universal has just purchas- 
ed. John Clymer is now making an adap- 
tation of this fast moving farce. 








ANTI 
WARe 


ENEMY 


HOPE OF FUTURE PEACE! 


Three stories are now in preparation 
for Reginald Denny at the Universal 
studios and will be in readiness for him 
to commence work upon his return from | 
his proposed trip to England. Frederick 
and Fanny Hatton have written an ori- 
ginal story for Denny titled “The Man 
Disturber.” “If I Were Rich,” a story by 





| villains are; it is rather a sophisticated 
development of the ten-twent’-thirty cent 
thrillers of our youth, when the hero led 
a group of rescuing firemen to make a 
human chain, a bridgeson which the 
heroine could run from one building to | 
another, just in time to escape both the | 
clutching flames and the grasping hands 
of the Oriental villains. In melodrama, 
it would be a safe rule that all Orientals 


{are villians, were it no tthat—as here— 


one of them has had his life saved in 
youth by a friend of the hero, and is 
therefore devoted to, and the means of 





“Decidedly worth while” 
—The New Leader 
“ls Wy B’way & 45th St. 
AST OR Daily 2:45—8:45. 
Sun. Mat, at 3 


Max Marcin, was purchased a year ago 
for Denny’s use and is now being adapt- 
ed by Beatrice Van. Gladys Lehman has 
completed “His First Case.” 


























In Movies 





‘\ 


MUSIC | 





Since the recent publicity hoax stag- 
ed in Central Park for the promotion 
of a night club dancer, a report has | 
been circulated that the visit of Prin- | 
cess Anastasia who is in New York as a 




















| 
“Traviata” will open the eighteenth | 
week of the Metropolitan Opera Season | 


F 





WILLIAM FOX presents 


66@ o.. 2 99 
Soft Living 

with MADGE BELLAMY 

“THE GAY MUSKETEER” 
A Brilliant Musical mor in 
four se s with orchestral, choral 
ballet scenic fe atures Solo- 
ists and : a sensational fenc in ig act. 


ered THE SPOTLIGHT” 
Fiddle rs, Gladys. Rice, 
ilee Choir, Roxeyettes. 
Movietone, other 
features 
Symphony Concert Feb. 26, 11:30 
JOHANNA GADS#Hi 
World’s Greatest Dramatic 
Soprano 
Roxy Symphony 
ERNO RAPEE, 
Beethoven's Fifth 


World's 
Greatest 
Theatre 
7th Ave. ¢ 
50th St. 


Orchestra 
conducting 
Symphony 





OS 0 SS 0 G0 GS SO SD 


1 MUSIC jf 


ODS D0 D0 0 D0 8 
PHILHARMONIC 


TOSCANINI, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL, Tomorrow Eve., 3 
2nd Membership Concert for 
Benefit of the Orchestra Pension Fund 
Soloist: LEO SCHULZ, 'Cellist 
CHERUBINI—SAINT-SAENS—WAGNER 
Tickets at Box Office, 50c to $5.00 
CARNEGIE HALL, Thurs. Eve., Mar. 1, 
a 34 
SOPHIE BRASLAU, Contralto 


Afternoon, March 2, at 8:30 


Friday 
ROSSINI—BEETHOVEN—DE FALLA 
WAGNER 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 


Soloist: 











AMERICAN 
OPERA 
COMPANY 


GALLO THEATRE Eves. 8: Mats. 2:20 
Sith, W. of B'way. Phone COL. 1140 


one 





Elms”, who started off to Californiay, 
were met on the journey by the John 
Howard Lawson mood that conceived 
“Processional”, and helped the framing 
of Michael Swift's “Hot Pan,” which ri- | it needs but slight shifting of devices, a 
ots its travesty over the boards of the | more turn of the technical screw, to tight- 
Provincetown Playhouse. The germs of | oy our interest once more, and hold it 
our present society (pardon me, as the | tense. Hidden funds that must be re- 


protegee of Mrs. William Leeds, is to be 
used as a publicity and promotion stunt 
for “The Last Command,” the Emil Jan- 


Those poor farmers in the West who 
are running around in flivvers without 
tires looking for work can now appre- 
Giate the millionaires who have retired 
on what these workers produced but did | 
not get. 


ALL SUNG IN ENGLISH 


Week of FEB. 27 


Monday evening with Mmes. Bori, Ege- 
| ner and Falco and Messrs. Gigli, DeLuca, 
nings picture now playing at the Rialto | Ananian, Picco, Reschilian and Paltri- 
Theatre. “The Last Command” is aj|nieri. Mmes. Galli, DeLeporte and Mr. 
story of the crumbling regime of the late | Bonfiglio will dance and Mr. Serafin will | 


Czar, as exemplified in the role of the | conduct. ‘ 
Czar’s cousin, the part played by Emil Other operas of the eighteenth week | 


|Jannings. The Rialto Theatre has sent | Will be ? 
“Le Prophete’ 


Audubon Bird Society, Talk and 
Bird Imitations 

5 New Trio 
Debs Variety Hour: Farrell & Vin- 
cent, whistler and pianist; George 
C. Smith, tenor; Anthony Meono, 
tenor 


saving, the party. 
But if the old thrillers that stirred the 
last generation amuse us in revival today, soa 
Martha 
Faust 
Carmen 
Faust 
Carmen 
Faust 
Carmen 


Mon. Eve. 
Tues, Eve. 
Wed. Mat. 











Pri. 


be llnn al 


Yn an eee 


on Wednesday evening 


al 
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Color Light Ball 


given by 


THE EDUCATIONAL 

Saturday Evening, March 
at the 

BROWNSVILLE LABOR LYCEUM 

: 219 Sackman Street, Brooklyn 

(TICKETS, INCLUDING WARDROBE, 75 CENTS) 
Music by PHIL LYNCH and His Band 
Auspices: Socialist Party, 23rd A. D. 


and the Brownsville Labor Lyceum 
-—_-_ le. ttlln...telle,...tllan...tller all ell till tall alle all al a om 


CENTER 
3, 1928 




















nia the Winter Chills 
Welcome Spring at the 
NEW MASSES 
SPRING COSTUME FROLIC 


March 9, 9:00 P.M. 
WEBSTER HALL 
119 East 11th Street 
Tickets: $1.50 in Advance $3.00 at 
Buy Your Tickets Now and Save Money 
For Sale: New Masses, 39 Union Square. 
Rand School, 7 East 15th Street 
Washington Square Book Shop 27 W. 8th St. 


the Door 





KN t—svemenstmerefe | 
1 lis there spare time for the slow senti- 
j} |}ment of pity; 


j | tizen, 


ers of disease, but the seeds of what 


order are exhibited in spring plant- | 
ing season, with a humor that respects 
neither dostrine nor deed—nor deity— | 
in its burlesque tomfoolery and pene- 
trating attack. 


the Americans dispossess the Mexican 
settler would make us_ sympahtize 
too much with him, were no Lopo|} 


seizure from the Indian is but being turn- 
ed upon him. We are indeed not ex- 
pected to sympathize with anybody, nor 





for the play whirls its 


extravaganza conceits in suave and 


| swift succession. 


| | appropriation in the name of Country, | 
j | when the tables are turned, it is law 
anti- | 
climax piles ridiculously on anti-climax: | 
exclaims a devoted ci- | 


and order that must be upheld; 


“Was it for this,” 
“that our fathers wrested this land 
| from the hands of a foreign king? . . 
|I doubt it!” When the minister cries 
| out that the Lord demands the sup- 
| Pression of the thief, an excited miner 
“I agree with Him!” Humor that | 
| probably sounds flat om the printed page 
takes color and fire with the mood of 
the playing, the absurd page takes co- 
ber and fire with the mood of the play- 





pad 


+ 


_ 


de 


is humorously referred to as our social | 


The calm righteousness with which | 


After the most brazén | 


speaker has to explain), not the breed-| geemed within four days, secret passag- | Ut a complete denial of an connection in 
visit of Anastasia to this | 


es, poison gases, deaf mutes at the back 
of potent fiends, trap doors that open 
}on guns that at once go off, secret com- 
| partments that reveal sudden death: 
| these combine with the suave perform- 
ance of Clarke Silvernail and the pretty 


| bewilderment and helplessness of Helen | 


Chandler (who justifies much heavier | 
| demands on her powers than this play 
| makes) and with a generally effective 
company, well directed, to keep the au- 


at hand to remind Don Armidio his |dience in constant flow from gasps and | human voice, 


lheld breath of excitement to sighs and 
| drawn breath of relief. 
| 


'Prof. Oliphant To Talk 
On Courts for the L.L.D. 





Professor Herman Oliphant, Professor 
of Law at Columbia Law School, will be 


Chapter symposium on “Court-ing Amer- 
ican Labor” 
|February 29, at 8:15 at the home of 
| Mrs. Helen Hamlin Fincke, 143 East 38th 
| street. The meeting will be given under 
the auspices of the New York Chapter, 
League for Industrial Democracy. Karl 
N. Llewellyn, Associate Professor of Law, 
Columbia, will act as chairman. All the 
members and friends of the League are 
wi 


col 
ee 8 a ae 


the principal speaker at the New York | 


to be held on Wednesday, | 


with Mmes. Branzell, Corona, Bonetti, 
Ryan, Parisette, Egener, Falco and 
Flexer and Messrs. Martinell, Schutzen- 
| dorf, Pinza, Tedesco, Rothier, Cehanov- 
| sky, Paltrinieri, Altglass, Reschilian and 
|Ananian. Miss Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio | 
will dance and Mr. Hasselmans will con- | 
duct. | 
“Die Walkure” as a matinee on Thurs- | 
day—the third of the Wagner Cycle— | 
with Mmes. Mueller, Easton, Claussen, | 
Manski, Bourskaya, Telva, Vettori, Al-j| 
cock, Flexer, Wells and Parisette and 
Messrs. Laubenthral, Bohnen and Gus- | 
tafson. Mr. Bodanzky will conduct. 
“Mignon” on Thursday evening with 
Mmes. Bori, Talley and Dalossy and 
Messrs. Gigli, Whitehill, Bada, D’Ange- 
lo and Ananian. Miss Page will dance 
and Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. 
“Madonna Imperia” and “Coq d’Or” 
on ‘Friday evening; the former with 
Mmes. Mueller, Ryan and Falco and 
Messrs. Jagel, Pinza, Wolfe, Bada, Pal- 
trinieri, D'Angelo and Picco. Mr. Sera- 
fin conducting; the latter with Mmes. 
Lerch, Alcock and Guilford and Messrs. 
Altglass, D’Angelo, Pinza, Paltrinieri and 
Reschilian singing and Misses Galli, De- 
‘Leporte and Messrs. Kosloff, Bartik, Bon- 
) figlio, Swee, Barona and Casanova danc- 
ing and Mr. Bamboschek conducting. 
opened at the Gaiety Theatre Monday | A program featuring five great cities 
night, Feb. 13. The picture, which will] of music—London, Paris, Rome, Vienna 
have a special musical setting prepared | and New York will be presented by Wal- 
by Erno Rapce, is based on a story by} ter Damrosch at the Thursday afternoon 
Miss I. A. R. Wylie, and is said by those | and Friday evening (March 1 and 2) con= 
who have seen it to be filled with very| certs of the New York Symphony Or- 
human details of domestic life which will | chestra in Carnegie Hall. Tomorrow 
reach into every home. An unusual| (Sunday, Feb. 26) he will repeat the | 
feature deals with the experienres at|coneert version of “Tristan and Isolde” 
is Island of the woman portrayed by/ at Mecca Auditorium, with Rachel Mor- 
oe Mann, and her vee wan-/ton, Rudolf cence and Pregertce Tw 
Baer as, 


derings in New York, 


| the present 

country. The “rumor”, as well as the 

|* ‘denial’ seems to have originated from | 
a publicity office. Guess which one. 


} 
Every Sunday afternoon, from 2 to 3, 
Roxy grasps the hand of his ever-grow- 
ing radio audience and takes it for a 
| “stroll”. He does not announce the iti- 
|nerary; he does not give his hearers an 
advance outline of his intentions. Sen- 
| sitive to moods himself, he tries to fathom | 
the mood of millions, and to carry 
through a musical approach to it. The 
the organ, the orchestra, 

and the living magic of his own word 
| pictures,—these are the human instru- 
}ments with which he works to achieve 
| the heights of his goal. 
| Mr. Rothafel must, in a degree, de- 
| pend upon what his audience tells him. 

|He must know their reactions. Letters 
do come to him, and although each is 
shaded by the individuality of the writ- 
er, the mood runr 1ing through them is 
one. From all walks of life, comes the 
|} passion to understand through music. | 
It interprets and makes clear the pro-| 
blem of living, simple or complex. 


“Four Sons,” newest Fox film special, | 


' discussion in 





Sat. Faust 








Symposium on Russia 
At the Rand School 
On Monday, Mar. 5 


Interest in Soviet Russia and its rela- 
tion Socialist movement of the 
world has become an important topic of 
recent weeks and the Rand 
School of Social Science has arranged a 
sympcsium on this topic with an array 
of notable speakers. Henry Noel Brails- 
ford, fermer Editor of The New Leader 
9f Longon; Norman Thomas of the 
League for Industvial Democracy, and 
Morris Hillquit will participate in a sym- 
posium in the Rand School of Social 
Science, 7 East strect. New York 
City, Monday, March 5th, at 8:30 p.m. 

Brailsford is one of the best informed 
men on Russia in the British Socialist 
movement and his views are of particu- 
lar interest to American workers. With 
the addition of Thomas and Hillquit to 
the Program a fine audience is assured 
for this symposium. Tickets may be ob- 


to the 


15th 


| tained at the Rand cane a 





Re-examine all that ye have been told 
in school or church or 4 any book, and 
ae whatever insult/ your own soul. 

ali Whitman, 

















Mar. 


Is this a new age? What are the new 
patterns? 


Mar. 1—HOW DO WE BUILD A MIND? 
onscious plan 
Mar. 8—THE BASIC TRENDS IN 
BUILDING 


What are fundamental personality types? 
Single admission 75c 





The Community Church 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
Sunday, February 26 at 11 A. M. 
Morning Service 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
“The Compensations of Calamity” 
8 P. M. Community Forum 
ISAAC DON 
“The Fall of Trotsky” 


Discussion—admission free 
PARKER MOON 
Lectures on “The International Situation” 


Tuesdays at 8:15 
Feb. 28—‘‘Practical ee rrr anal 
6—‘‘Disarmament Negotiation 
Mar. 13—‘‘America’s International Position” 
Single Admissian 75c 


HARRY A. OVERSTREET 


Professor vumeonee, College of the City of New York, Author and Lecturer on 
Philosophic Subects.—in a course of six lectures on “ 


“Building Minds for Tomorrow” 
THURSDAYS, 8:15 P. M. 
Feb. 23—THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THIS AGE | Mar. 15—REVITALIZING THE CITIZEN 
Ss 


Can we build a wine according to 
c 


MIND | yar. 29-SALVAGING THE ADULT 


LEVINE 


P. M. 


the prevailing apathy toward 
citizenship ae es oe and perhaps 
able? 


Mar. ee WORLD MINDED- 
Can we expand the ie beyond habitual 
sm? 


Are there new possibilities open to 
e adult? 





$3.50 for the Course 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 
At 8 O'Clock 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
DR. A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 
“Taking the Ill out of Ilusion” 


FRIDAY, MARCH 2 + 
MR. EVERETT D. MARTIN 
“Politics and Leadership in American 
Democracy” 


SATURDAY, M. MARCH 3 
DR. HORACE M. KALLEN 
“Human Hopes and Kismet, Predesti- 
nation and Providence” 


Admission Free 
Open Forum Discussion 
et } 








¢ AtMuhlenberg Branch Library 


209 West Figs St. (mr. 7th Ave.) 


t 8:30 O'Clock 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
DR. MARK VAN DOREN 

“Pope” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29 
MR. KENNETH C. BLANCHARD 
“Chemical Changes in the Cell” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 
“What is Error?” 


IO SIS os 





MORRIS 





; Russia id World Socialism 


A SYMPOSIUM BY 
HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD 
HILLQUIT 
NORMAN THOMAS 


Monday, March 5th, 1928, 8:30 P. M. 


At the Rand School of Social Science 
7 East J5tu Street, New York 
ApMission $1.00 


afta -alteatin atte alte alten afte aiteolhe alta aaftin afte _nfte_sltnaftaaftn. sftnafe alte alta afte 


Tel. ALGONQuIN 3094 


ss 
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The People’s Institute of New York 


announces a 
SYMPOSIUM ON AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM 
in cooperation with and at 
THE MUHLENBERG BRANCH LIBRARY 
209 West 23rd Street, New York 
EVENINGS PROMPTLY AT SEVEN O°CLOCK 


Art and the Aesthetic Experience 
EDMAN 


Thursdays, March 1, 8, 15, 


Dr. IRWIN 


Beauty And The Beast 
ADLER (Psychology) 


MORTIMER 


Saturdays, March 3, 10, 


Cycles In Literature 


(Philosophy) 
22, 29 


17, 24, 31, April 7, 14 


Dr. HENRY WELLS (English Litcrature) 
Mondays, March 5, 12, 19, 26, April 2 


The Mirror Of The Passing World 


M. 


CECIL ALLEN 
Tuesdays, March 6, 13, 20, 27 


(Painting ) 


> April 3 


Inherited Prejudice In Art Criticism 


HENRY LADD (Literature and 


Art) 


Mondays, April 9, 16, 23, 30 


Scientific Method in Aesthetics 


Dr. THOMAS. MUNRO | 


Aesthetics and 


Vodern Art) 


Thursdays, April 5, 12, 19, 26 





PPI PRIPRI PWS DPW IIR IPI IAS a 


EAST SIDE OPEN FORUM | 
Church of All Nations 9 Second Ave. 
7:30 P. M.—‘‘Russia” 

830 P. M.—James° Yard Will Speak on 
“The Chinese Adventure” 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1928 
Everybody Welcome 














Se 
LABOR TEMPLE 
14th Street and Second Avenue 
Entrance 242 East 14th Street 
Sunday, February 26th, 1928 
5:00 p.m.—Lecture 
“Sir James George Fraser's Literary 
eg ge 
G. FP. Beck 
7:30 p.m. American International 
“Religion and the Modern State 
Edmund B. Chaffee 
8:30 p.m 


“Walt Whitman—The Mystic’’ 
r. G. F. Beck 


Church 


[ United Lodge of Theosophists 
No. 1 West 67th Street 
Free Lecture Sunday, 8:15 P.M. 
“SHEATS OF THE SOUL” 
Wednesday, 4:15 to 5:15 P. M. 
A Practical Lecture 
“The Awakening of Faith” 
“The Meaning of Pain” 
No Charges or Collections ~ 




















Dr. Berlin Lectures On 
Drama for Debs Work- 


men’s Circle Branch 


The Debs English speaking branch of 
the Workmen’s Circle, announce a very 
interesting and comprehensive course of 
lectures by Dr. Simon Berlin, in connec- 
tion with their membership drive. 

These lectures on “Drama” to be held 
in conjunction with their business meet- 
ings, began the last meeting and 
were acclaimed by all present with over- 


at 


whelming enthusiasm. The educational | 


committee of the branch, headed by Mor- 
ris Extract, promises to continue these 
lectures at every meeting, with promin- 
ent speakers to appear from time to time 
The subject for this Friday’s lecture 
which will be held at 62 East 106th street 
at 10 p. m. sharp, will be “Ibsen, and the 
significance of his plays,” by Dr. Berlin. 
These lectures are free to the members 
and their friends, also to the general pub- 
lic. Everybody is cordially invited. Subse- 
quent lectures will be held by this or- 
ganization every 2nd and 4th Friday, 








P. AINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: 
62 East 106th Street 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 
ISADORE SILVERMAN, 
Financial 1 Secretary- -Treas. 


Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 


NATHAN ZUGHAPT, 
Recording 


iS commenmmnmmmecmememenmnenensee eee 














Pay Tribute To 


Claessens at Dinner 


fairs held in years was the dinner given 
to August Claessens, Organizer of Local 
New York of the Socialist Party, the eve- 





| 
| 

|| Quarterly,” 
! 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| Brooklyn. 


| Socialists, 
| will talk on 
| Sunday evening, Feb. 26th, at the Edu- 
| cational 

| Brooklyn. 


| 
Hall. The dinner was arranged by 


friends of Claessens who appreciate his 
| Services to the Socialist Party and who 
| desired to give a testimonial of their 
‘regard for him as a devoted and hard- 
| working Socialist. 


Over 200 persons attended the dinner | 


| and a number of Socialists paid an earn- 
| est tribute to Comrade Claesens. Oscar 

Ameringer of Wisconsin was also pres- 
‘ent and indulged in some witty remin- 
prong of the early Socialist movement 
which kept the audience roaring with 
laughter. 

Claessens was presented with a com- 
bination orthophonic victrola and radio 
set and the diners contributed about 
| $500 to help pay a deficit of the city 
| office. 





Unemployment Meeting 
To Be Held in the Bronx 
Thursday, March Ist 


bet oan eee, 4 

A mass meeting at which the sub- 
ject of unemployment and the trac- 
tion muddle will be discussed, will be 
held at Hunts Point Palace, Thurs- 
day evening, March 1, 8.30 p.m. 

Speakers: Judge Jacob Panken, 
Charles Solomon, Louis Waldman, 
Samuel Orr and I. George Dobsevage. 
Admission is free. Auspices, Social- 
ist Party, Bronx County Committee. 





Lindeman Leads Discussion 
At Pioneer Youth Forum 


Pioneer Youth Forum held its Feb- 
ruary meeting Monday night at 3 West 
16th street. Dr. E. C. Lindeman led the 
discussion. About 30 members attended 
and 10 adult guests. Dr. Lindeman, at 
the close of the hour told the young- 
sters that ‘they had a clear-eyed candour 
that he found stimulating and unsual.’ 
Bruno Lasker will lead the March Forum 
and Dr. Lindeman will lead the one 
after that. 





New Labor Temple Courses 


Proof of the boast that the Labor Tem- 
ple, at 14th street and Second avenue, is 








| the freest forum in the city and tolerant 
| of every conceivable point of view may 
|be seen in the announcement of a se- 
ij ries of lectures by Mr. Samuel D. Schmal- 
| hausen on 


“The New Psychology.” 
| course is to begin Feb. 24. 

V. F. Calverton, editor of The Modern 
tures at the school on “The New Mora- 
| lity” » Feb. 24. 


| 





“Willy” 


| Socialists of Brooklyn are congratulat- 
| ing Mr. and Mrs. William Silverman, 
| newlyweds. Silverman is known to every 
Socialist in Brooklyn and quite a few 
| outside of that borough for his many 
years of unselfish work for the cause. He 
has been for years one of the most ac- 


Silverman Married 


tive of the comrades in the 6th assembly | 
| district 


organization. The lucky lady 


was the 


Sunday at Harrison Palace, Brooklyn. 


| Harry Kritzer was the best man, as he ; 
usually is. 


‘ | 





Educational Alliance Lecture 


Under the auspices of the Williamsburg 


Saken 
this 


Dr. Gorden and Dr. 
“High Blood Pressure” 
Alliance, 76 Throop avenue, 
Admission will be free. 


| lecture will begin at 8 p. m. 


| 
| 








Falk, Dworkin & Co 


Public Accountants 


570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 





| Thomas Housing 


One of the most notable Socialist af- | 


ning of Lincoln’s birthday in Beethoven | 


The | 


will begin a series of five lec- | 


Miss Rose Wallkoff, also of | 
The marriage took place last | 


The | 


| Plea Called “Red” 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
been adopted this building of decent 
homes for the workers of New York 
would of itself have been a tremend- 
ous offset to the tragic unemploy- 
ment of this winter. By our pro- 
| crastination and delay, by our exces- 
sive devotion to private property and 
private profit we pay not only in the 
quality of our housing but in the mis- 
ery of unemployed workers and their 
| children.” 

Stewart Browne, representing the 
Real Estate Owners Board, rose in an 
| agitated manner. He began to throw 
| off adjectives against the bill, which 
soon became lost amid the audible 
|resentment of the audience. 

Then Mr. Browne turned on Mr. 
Thomas. 

“When I hear speakers like the 
one just before me I am reminded of 
Lenin and Trotsky.” 

This brought roars of laughter. 

“Look at Russia,’ shouted the real- 
ty man, undaunted. 

There were more roars. By that 











~ UNION DIRECTORY 











THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to Protect the Tegal a eas of the 
Unions and Their Members. 

S. John Block, Attorney male Counsel, 
225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 
..Board of Delegates meet at the Labor 
Temple, 243 East 84th Street, New York 





The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheisss 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFY, Seoretary-Treasured 











City, on the last Saturday of each month 
at 8:00 P.M. 








WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 





Office 231 East 14th Street 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Catters’ Union 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 
Telephone <shland 260 


DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 





Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 
LAPEL. Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RUBINFELD, 
Prestient 








time the gentleman’s time was up 
and when the chairman cut him 
short, he ann@Ounced that he would | 
“hire a hall.” | 


Leeture Calendar 


Friday, Feb. 24, 8.30 p.m. apenkers: | 
Morris Hillquit, Jacob Panken, Algernon 
Lee, C. Kantorovich. Subject: “80th 
Anniversary of the International Social- 
ist Movement.” Debs Auditorium, Peo- 
ples House, 7 East 15th street. Musical | 
Program. 

Sunday, Feb. 26, 11 a.m. Speaker, Judge 
Jacob Panken. Subject: “Current 
Events.” Hennington Hall, 214 East 2nd 
street. Auspices, Socialist Party, 6-8- 
12th A.D. 

Sunday, Feb. 
Esther Friedman. 











26, 8.30 p.m. Speaker: 
Subject: “Compan- 
ionate Marriage.” East Side Socialist 
Center, 204 East Broadway. Auspices, 
Socialist Party, 1-2nd A. D. 

Thursday, March 1, 8.30 p.m. Speak- 
er: Dr. Simon ‘Berlin. Subject: “The 
Social Plays of Henrik Ibsen.” 96 Ave- 
nue C. Auspices, Socialist Party, 6-8- 
12th A. D 

BRONX 

Friday, Feb. 24th, 8.30 p.m. Speaker: 
Dr. Mortimer J. Adler. Subject: “Tell 
Me Your Troubles—The Methods of Psy- 
chopathology.” Auspices, Tremont Edu- 
cational Forum, 4215 Third avenue. 

Friday, March 2, 9 p.m. Speaker: I. 
George Dobsevage. Subject: “Murder As 
a Fine Art.” Freeman Mansion, 1243 
| Southern Blvd. Auspices, Socialist Par- 
,ty, 5th A. D. 





BROOKLYN | 
Friday, Feb. 24, 8.30 p.m. Marius Han- 
some. Subject: ‘“World-Labor Wars 
Against Ignorance. Can Ignorance Be 
Conquered.” Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 
}219 Sackman street. Auspices, eae | 
Party, 23rd A. D. 
Sunday, Feb. 26, 
| Valenti. Subject: 
7316 20th avenue. 
| Party, 16th A.D. 
Sunday, Feb. 26, 





4 p.m. Speaker: G. 
“Origins of Facism.” | 
Auspices, Socialist 


8.30 p.m. Speaker: 
| August Claessens. Subject: “Genius, He- 
|redity and Environment.” Workmen's 
| Circle Center, 2518 Mermaid avenue. Aus- | 
| pices, Socialist Party, Coney Island 

| Branch. 

|; Monday, Feb. 27, 
{ berg. Subject: “Socialism.” 
| Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. 
| pices, Socialist Party, 23rd A. D. 
| Friday, Mareh 2, 830 .p.m. Speaker; 

Judge Jacob Panken. Subject: “Civic Du- 

ties as a Social Function.” Brownsville | 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman str Aus- 

pices, Socialist Party, 23rd A. D. | 


9 p.m. Louis P. Gold- 
Brownsville 
Aus- 


eet 
eet. 





Home of Chicago Judge 
headline. This news story 
prematurely. It should have 
leased on May 1 when the usual crop | 
of bomb scares sprout. | 

' 


Bombed, 
exploded | 
been re- 





Waterproef Garment Workers’ 
Local 20, LL.G.W.U. 
Madison Square 1934 | | 
Monday 


Union, 
130 East 25th St. 
Executive a 


meets every 
7 


ie 


D. GINGOLD, 


MEYER TOL INSKY, 
Manager. Sec 


> y-Treas. 











| esteem 


| N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Unto 
OFFICE: 210 FAST 5th STREET 
Phone: Irehard 0860-1-2 
The Council meets every ist and 
Wednesday. 
RB ROBERTS, Bee's -Orcanicer. 
Hiei LL&B. 


a HERSHK OWITZ, M, GEL 
Organizers, 


tr4 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and ara 
Saturday. 


Bxecutive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Flall) 

210 East Sth Street. 




















Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 
except Thursday. 


JOHN HALE sain 


res 
WRANK HOFFMAN, 
Vice-President 


Office: 


UNITED BROTHERHOO) OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America~ 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 


Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
Telephone Stagg 5414. 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 


ALFRED ZIMMER, 


Willoughby Avenyes 


949 
Office hours every day 


GEO. W. SMITH, 


SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Business Agent 





Treasurer 
| 











WILLIAM WENGERT, President 





HENRY ARMENDINGER, Reo. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willeaghby | Ave, Shoes 4621 Bagg 
Office open daily except Mondays from M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Senior 


VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President . 


9A. 


CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 








EMIL A. JOHNSON, President 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 "7 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Fat 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 





CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent. 
CHARLES M. BLUM, Rec. Sec’y | 











101, 105, 
28 W. 3ist Street 


aw. F. McGRADY, Manager 





— ae 


Furrier’s Joint Council | 
of N. Y. 


110 and 115 of 


Local 
THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of U. 8S. & C. 


Penn. 7932 


Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 p. m. 


) 
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A 4% ont 








UNITED “BROTH EKHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


LOCAL 2163 


ie a 


| JACOB RAPPAPORT. 


WM LEHMAN, 
See'v-Trenacrer 





PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President ' 
L JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus, Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. lL RABINOWITZ, Tress 
M ARKER, Financial £ec'y., 300 Tapscott St. Brocklym 





——— ann nema | 








> _ 9 . 
Pressers’ Union 
Lecal 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Boards Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 
JACOB ENGELMAN W. BLACK, 
Rec. Sec’y. Fin. Sec’y. 














"BUTCHERS UNION 


cam 234, A. M. O. 
175 E. B’way. Orchard 5250 | 
Meet every ist and 38rd Tuosday 
AL. GRABEL, President 
1 sOpn. J. BELSKY, 
i 4 








United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


bg as a Fr. of L. 
ae re 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ | | | 
Pay ae, 


UNION, Lol & LL. G. W. 0. 
Mixes. Board meets every ind and ith 
TPeceeday, at the Office, 601 B, isiet St. 

Melrose 1696 
GRABHER, President. ~ 
WEISS, Gecretary-Manager, 


} a aight at 7:30 50 etek. 
coup pt yy 


*". renin ager 





‘eot 
feet aes 











WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Leal @ of LL GW. Of 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE OBCHAEBD 


A, SNYDER, 
Mapasger 


United Hebrew Trades 


115 EAST BROADWAY 

lst and 34 Monday, ‘ PrP. Me Buocm 

same day, 6.30 P. M. 7] 

. B. GUSKIN, Chairmaa 
M. TIG Vice-Chatrmaa 

M. FEINSTO: Secretary- 














anager, 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ © 


- UNION, LOCAL 66, L L. G. W. U.. 
q Hast 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 10 
Bxecutive Board Meets Every Tuesdag | | 
Night in the nee of the Union } | 





SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President, 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR. 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 ~ 


JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Seo’y-Treas. 








lL. FREEDMAN, President 


EON HATTAB, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


| NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939. A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 





YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WOKKEERS OF AMERICA 


Telephoses: Spring 7600-1-8-8-4 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec'y-Treasa 


NEW 


@21-421 Broadway, New Yerk, N. ¥. 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mar. 








Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 








Fred Tipstahend, N. Ullman, 
Presid Rea Secy 


A. Welines, d. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-Pres, Fin. Sec. & Trees, 


Wm, R. Caing, Business dinstond 


HEBREW ACTOR'S UNION 





| Office, 31 Seventh Street, N. Y. 


Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


| 
| 





4 


, Joint Executive Committee 
oF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing We: how 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broady 
Phone: Orcha.~ -439 

Mectings every 1st acd 5 / 

Wednesday evening. 

M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 

PETER MONAT, Manager. 





= 








See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Mik Drivers’ Union 


Local 684, I. U. of T. 
OFFICE: 
208 W. 14th St., City 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 





| PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD: 


HYMAN LEDEP#ARB, 
Rad. 


Sotenienn 


J? GREATER N. Y. AMAIGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. ORCHARD 1383 
Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. _ 
> @0RKIS BLUMENREKICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOB, Oers-egan, 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES 
Chairman Seerctary 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
A. L. SHIPLACOFVE 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Usion 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wiscor 

Executive Board meets every Tuesday eve 
LH. hae NAT wag Si 
Rr 


L H. GOL DBER nd MAX GOODMAN N. 


GOLDMAN 
-Treusurer 


TOR, 


Chairman Ex. Sec’ 
MENDELOWITZ 


nager 
ORGANIZERS: A 





N Y. lent | Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMAIGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-224 
G. GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasarer 
Joint Board meets and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors t 1 Th ird Me nday. 
S rl 24 Executiv Tt y 


every Se 


4 Ex 
Locat 248 Ex ve B 
These Meeting 9 ‘bre ie sid “y the ‘Ollice a the Unies 


ii, 





of the month at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth St. 
Executive Board 
meets on h 2na 
and éth Thursdays at 


BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 Kast Fifth Street 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Tree 














Local 2, Int’rnat’l Fur Workers’ Union 
Office 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn. 
Reg. 


FUR DRESSER’S UNION 
Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. UL 
13@ East 25th St. Madison Square 1986 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
att P. M 
& WEINGART, 
Sec’y-Treag, 


and Headquarters, 949 Wil- 
Pulaski 0798 
Meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays 
M. REISS, President. 

JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y. 
ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec’y. 


D. GINGOLD, 
- ' a, . 
HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus. Agent. — 














GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 
Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 63 East 
@th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173, Regular meetings 
every Tuesaday at 8 P. M 
ABE said 


GARRET ge id 
Vice 


‘PETE KOPP, 
e 

1. @REEN, 
Fin. See’y. 

AARON RAPPAPORT, 


1. See’y, 


Bus. Agent. 


PHILIP A. BILBERSTEIN, General Pres. 
Treasurer. a . 








INTE? NATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the Americam Federation of Labor 
® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. ™ Tel. Hunters Point 48 
HARRY BEGOON, General Sec’y-Treas 


~ 





German | Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT» 
ERs, DECORATORS @ PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday By’ 

@ the Labor Temple, 248 Eas East rf rw 4 
te ae 
jecre 
AMBROSB y 


a - Seen 5 Fin.-Seo'y. 


New York Clothing _ Cutters’ Union 


Office: 44 Enst 18th Streets. - Stuyvesant 5586. 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 219 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Beard meets every Monday at 7 p. m t the office én 
PHILIP OKLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, See’y-Treaa. 





(PAINTERS? UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Dally, § a. m. to 6 p.m 
40HN W. SMITH, 


M. McDONALD, 
Vice-Preside 








\ 


~~ ——_—_—__—_—,——  —- +e 


gy eee Beene = Lithographaa 


eof America, New York Local No. 1 
@M@lies: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST Mth &T. Phone: was ie Tres 
Regular Meetings Every Second and ‘ourth —" ay 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’'S PLA 
a 
Be 





ALBERT E. CASTRO. President 
- tet Hanlon, A. 2. Kennedy, Frank J. Fiyca, b 
Vise-Prow Pim. tery = Rew Bory 








Regular Meetings Every Monday, § FP. M. 





MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATE® 
MAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 698, 








I 








BUTCHERS’ Ul NION 
Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A, 
Office and H 

Labor Temple, 243 E. 
Regular meetings every Ist and 3rd 

Sunday at 10 A. M. 
Employment Bureau open every day at 
6 P. M. 


iquarters 
Siih St., 


ea 


Room 13 





& 


Workmen's Furniture Fire 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 468, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phoae: Harlem 4878. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday. at 8 ». m. 


jg 2d 4. MORAN. President. LSsH, V 
DEIGAN, General-Seere a TIMOTHY HOPE LNS. | heme ag 
atness Agent 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID BOLDORS dots BASSETT, PAT DREW. 














ONY. .TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Meatipntern tet 16 St., N. ¥. 


ORLYN 


Phone Watkins 9188 
LEON H. ROUSE 
Preai 
Joha er 
e-P 


SHI E LDS. HAI 7 SMITH ST ‘BR 





Insurance Society, Inc. 








Members Please Take Notice! 

The assessm 1928 is ten cents 
each hundred dol ars insurance 

since the first 


for 
due from all members 
day of January. 

It is advisable not to wait for the 
assessment notice but to make your 
payment now in order to avoid the 
rush in April and May. 





JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stiliwell 6594. 


O@ice and Headquarters, 250 Jack#om Avenue, Loum Island City 
Regular meetings every aga Bs s MM. 


MICHAEL nial President. 


Witttani Se a 
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ly Newspaper Devoted to the Interests of the 
a Socialist and Labor Movement 
‘Every Saturday by the New Leader Association 
House, 7 East 15th Street, New York City 
Telephone Algonquin 4622-3 





Peter eee eeee essere cseseeseeeees+ SAMES ONEAL 


Contributing Editors: 
Morris Hillquit 
Algernon Lee 
Norman Thomas 
Lena Morrow Lewis 
Wm. M. Feigenbaum 
McAlister Coleman 
Cameron H. King 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
United States 
Soccer eeenereeeresasesssecesenesccssseces $2.00 
1.00 
15 
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Months 


| Year 
ree Months 


The New Leader, an official publicati 
fe % ion of the Socia 
fe * tall the struggles of the organized working —— 
contributions do not necessarily represent the policy 
The New Leader. On the other hand it welcomes & 
; of opinion consistent with its declared purpose. 
tors are requested not to write on both sides of 
serints that ‘cannot bre lend | or red ink. Manu- 
if will no 
Sadek be returned unless 


1.50 


-15 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1928 








The American Labor Movement 
| in Retrospect 

FAIGHTY years ago the Communist Manifesto 
‘apes heralded the birth of the Labor and Socialist 
Movement. It was a Socialist Manifesto, the name 
‘Communist being used to distinguish the movement 
from a variety of sects and societies that called them- 
selves “Socialist.” When these passed into history 
the word Socialist came to express the ideals of the 


working class movement in all countries, 
"Agee enough, the United States gave birth 
® the political and economic movement of the 
working class before it was ripe abroad. Here 
‘the first central labor body and the first labor 
> were organized in Philadelphia, nearly twenty 
years before the Communist Manifesto appeared. 
The workers were successful in electing a third of 
their candidates in the city election of 1829, although 
some of them were officially supported by the other 
patties. In New York they sent one man to the 
legislature. -In Albany a number of wards were 
Carried. A few years later the workers of New 
London, Connecticut, sent three workers to the legis- 
lature, one to the Senate, and in 1834 they carried 
ten towns in Massachusetts. There were local 
Successes in other states and this period showed 
that the new class thrown up by the development 
of the factory system was as intelligent, despite the 
lack of a general system of popular education, as 
the workers in Europe nearly fifty years later. 
__Of course, the movement was crude and inde- 
mite in its ideas, but it exhibited a class-conscious- 
mess as high as was to be expected at this early 
Stage in the history of the American working class. 
It had also produced a literature that will compare 
favorably witli the working class literature of 
Europe before the appearance of the Communist 
Manifesio. It established the first daily labor 


“papers to appear in any nation which were supple- 
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mented with many weeklies. Three important 
b@pks had also appeared, one by Byllesby in 1826, 
ome by Skidmore a few years later and a third 
bY Stephens in 1836. One was distinctly agrarian 
1 its philosophy, that of Skidmore’s, which is not 

fprising considering the fact that it was written 
#- New York where great feudal estates had come 
down from the days of the Dutch grants and where 


*éven the manufacturer was considered an under- 


ding down to the middle ‘twenties. The other two 
Works were devoted to a merciless criticism and, 
im some respects, to a keen analysis of the new 
capitalism with its exploitation of men, women and 
children by power-driven machinery. They as- 
serted the need of the cooperative principle in in- 
dustry, affirmed the conflict of interest between 
workers and owners, and represented a near ap- 
proach to the ideal of a Socialist world. 

This political and economic movement of the 
American working class has important achievements 
to its credit, more than the modern movement can 
claim in the past twenty vears. It deserves the 
Targest credit for the establishment of tax-sup- 
spotted public schools. It won an extension of 
the suffrage, the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt, a legal status for trade unions after forty 
‘years of prosecutions, the abolition of forced drill 
“im -the militia for a certain number of days in the 
féar, and contributed much to the destruction of 
ithe system of raising public funds by the sale of 


‘lottery tickets which had helped to feed the debtors’ 
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iprisons with working class victims. 
, then the slavery issue entered politics and the 
tworkers forgot their special interests as a class. 
"They were soon following the corrupt machine 
‘headed by Van Buren or the Whig aristocracy of 
wmerchants and the new capitalists, represented in 
New England by Daniel Webster whose capitalist 
backers contributed no less than a hundred thousand 
‘dollars to him personally as their political spokesman 
in politics and Congress. 

ving this glorious pioneer record, the move- 
{ment forgot its traditions and achievements in the 

t-war hatreds following the emancipation of tke 

“siaves. The old movement was alive and inspiring. 
~ih the past quarter-century it does not exhibit even 
ya memory of its splendid past. It is isolated from 
) ts brothers of the old world and it clings to archaic 
“forms of organization and methods that have 
Tbrought it to a standstill. Some former powerful 
Worganizations have actually declined and great basic 
Yndustries are not organized. Officially it clings to 
two parties of the possessing classes with consequent 
-apiritual death as the penalty. It is now marking 
‘time, hoping to hold its own. 
«>There will be no rejuvenation of the American 
(Labor movement till the organized masses strike 
out as their grandsires did, abandon old moorings, 
Vgnd assert their spiritual emancipation from the 
s@ominion of the possessing classes. The move- 

Rents abroad that accepted the ideals of the Mani- 
©, which is now being celebrated by progressive 
(aworkers in all countries, are advancing. Here there 
$46 stagnation. The soul has fled. Inspiration is 
These will be recovered when the movement 
3 the course pursued by the organized workers 
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anitries of. the world pm —— 


A Fascist Aristocracy 

LIMPERO, one of the wildest Fascist publications 

in Italy, is now urging the creation of an aristo- 
cracy of Fascist nobles which is said to appeal to 
the young morons of the castor oil squads. It is 
proposed to infuse new blood into the old Italian 
aristocracy from the young Fascists in imitation of 
Napoleon’s creation of a new aristocracy. 

The idea appeals to us and we offer our contri- 
bution to the gigrified bandits who rule Italy. We 
suggest that Mussolini head the Royal House of 
Castor Oil and that all lesser’ nobles and princelings 
be prohibited from infringing in any way on his 
title. Mario Carli, one of the editors of L’Impero, 
should be next in line because his paper suggested 
the need of this new aristocracy. Duke of the Sti- 
letto would be appropriate with a coat of arms show- 
ing a Fascist sticking a voter in the back. Other 
titles are not wanting for members of the ministry 
and representatives abroad. Marquis of the Sand 
Bag, Prince of the Slugging Squads, Knight of the 
Strangling Corps, Baron of the Faithful Yeggs 
and so on. 

It’s a great idea that may be passed on to the 
professional bandits of our own cities. Then a 
code of murder might well be worked out for ob- 
servance by the members of the aristocracy, Every- 
thing should be regulated to fit the new race of 
gentlemen and their children should be required to 
learn the use of castor oil, the stiletto, the sand bag 
and other noble instruments of Fascism. , 

Our own nobility of corporate cash is an admirer 
of Mussy’s morons and from his seat on a hot. 
cinder we are sure that Judge Gary is cheered by 
this latest announcement from Fascistland. : 





Transit in the Courts 

WHILE the injunction gang of late is not having 

everything its own way in the field of labor dis- 
putes, nevertheless the Interborough Rapid Transit 
in N. Y. C. has obtained an order in the Federal 
Courts staying all city and State proceedings against 
the seven cent fare for which the I-R.T. is shouting. 
Appropriately enough this order was signed at night 
and in Yonkers by Judge Francis A. Winslow. The 
Judge says that. he wants to give the I.R.T. its 
day in court. The hearing on the writ as to whether 
or not it should be made a temporary injunction 
took place Tuesday. If this is granted we may be- 
gin paying seven cents on the Third of March next, 
the time the company set for the increased fare, 
while the lawyers for the city and the I.R.T. 
squabble around in the courts. 

Mayor Walker chooses this particular time to go 
South for another one of those vacations, which are 
so popular with New York Mayors. He hints dark- 
ly that he may order the police to tear up the tracks, 
if necessary to prevent the Interborough from in- 
creasing its fares. But this is just a whole lot of 
noise. He is said to be in quite a rage over the 
action of the Interborough in sneaking up to 
Yonkers to get their writ, but the balmy winds of 
the Southland may well soothe his ire and in the 
meantime we are left to struggle along, fishing out 
more money for less service. 

Some day, very shortly now, with the way things 
are moving, the people of New York will wake up 
to the fact that the only solution to the transit 
problem is genuine public ownership and operation 
of the lines by the parties most concerned with giv- 
ing real service, namely the technical men, the re- 
presentatives of the public and the workers through 
their own organizations, having some say as to 
their wages and conditions. One important thing 
to watch for is any attempt of the transit lines to 
foist off on the public the wretchedly equipped and 
unprofitable elevated lines, hanging on to the profit- 
able subways for themselves and assuring us that 
by owning and operating the antiquated elevateds 
we are enjoying real public ownership. 





A Peace of Gentlemen 

HE dead calm of the two leading parties at 

Washington is evidence of their complete merger. 
Nothing like it has appeared in our history since the 
two administrations of James Monroe. Federalists 
and Republicans had become so much alike that 
there was no opposition to the re-election of Monroe 
in 1820. Jeffersonian members of the Supreme 
Court had become Federalized. While there was 
a small group of Federalists in Congress one could 
not identify them by their votes. This union of the 
gentlemen leaders of the two parties was blown up 
when Jackson entered Washington in 1828. 

This peace of gentlemen is evident in Washington 
even in the year of a presidential campaign and at 
a time when the minority party has an opportunity 
to raise an important issue. Coolidge and Kellogg 
have been waging war in Nicaragua without so much 
as reporting it to Congress, to say nothing of 
asking its consent. This is a case of glaring usur- 
pation on the part of the executive branch of the 
government. Congress used to be jealous of its 
powers and many an oratorical battle has been 
waged over its prerogatives, but even the minority 
members sit like dumbells in the chamber without 
a protest. 

Now and then there is a protest, as in the case 
of Senator Wheeler in Cleveland last week, but 
there is no fighting group raising the issue of a 
war waged without the consent of Congress. The 
imperialist bankers and concession magnates have 
annexed the two parties as their private property 
and they might just as well merge as the two par- 
ties did in the election of Monroe in 1820. There 
are no big issues raised in Congress, so alike have 
the parties become, and the members are compelled 
to shovel speechless speeches into the Record and 
ship them in tons back to their dupes. 

Congress has become a morgue of party brokers 
dead above the ears. Capitalist power is more su- 
preme in the republic than planter property was 
in the ten years before the Civil War. A working 
class informed, determined, and relying on its own 
numbers and power, could scatter this peace of 
gentlemen by sending troops of their own Con- 
gressmen to Washington. Instead, the trade un- 
ions stand cap-in-hand waiting for the brokers to 
assemble and asking if they will not toss a few 
crumbs their way. Socialists, at least, know what 
is what and can afford to educate and wait till the 
mass begins to move. 
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| Lippmann’s 
Friend 
Ralph 


N. Y. World and Civic 
Federation Celebrate 
Companionate Marriage 
With Attack on Old Age 
Pensions 


HOSE who are interested in the dis- 

cussion of companionate marriage 
should not overlook the interesting un- 
ion that unites Walter Lippmann of the 
New York World and Ralph M. Easley of 
the National Civic Federation. The nup- 
tials were celebrated in the World last 
Sunday where a leading article on old 
age dependency occupies almost an en- 
tire page. The cooing dove and the bat 
fraternize in the same nest, a free union 
of souls in a piece of propaganda that 
is as false as it is disgusting. 

What is done in this article is to 
take the propagandg of the Civic Fed- 
eration against old age pensions and 
weave it into an article which presumes 
to give an intelligent survey of the 
problem. What it actually does is to 
use the material of Easley’s yes-men 
in a way to give the impression that 
there is no old-age dependency problem 
in this country. 

One would think that in an article 
of this kind some space would be given 
to the work of Mr. Abraham Epstein, 
of the American Association for Old Age 
Securitiy, who has given years of study 
to the problem, but the article carries 
just fifteen words quoted from Epstein. 
The rest is Easley’s stuff worked over 
and served for reading at the Sunday 
dinner. 

The job, however, is far from being 
a clever one. The hoof of Easley sticks 
out of every paragraph while the caption 
to a picture of comfortable old gentle- 
men in lines at a bank to draw upon 
their accounts gives the case away. “Ma- 
jority of men past middle life do not 
need charity,” reads the caption. The 
assumption is that we should not worry 
about old age dependency till fifty per 
cent of old men are in need of help. 

In many respects the “liberal” World 
has become more of a sycophant at the 
feet of reaction than any other New 
York paper. On this particular issue 
it has never given old age pension advo- 
sates a fair opportunity to present his 
case and now Lippmann seems to have 
yielded to the affectionate advances of 
Easley. 

Some years ago Lippmann wrote a “pro- 
found?’ book on Public Opinion, ‘the 
thesis being that we are living in such 
a maze of forces that it is impossible 
for the human mind te register an ac- 
curate picture’of what transpires. Per- 
haps. We can only say that we sus- 
pect any photographs which the firm of 
Lippmann and Easley place on the mar- 
ket. 











New Leader 
Mail Bag 


MAKES AMENDS 
Editor, New Leader: 
I have had occasion to criticize The 
New Leader—once or twice—and want 
to make amends now by telling you what 
a fine, soul-satisfying paper you are put~ 


ting out. That's all. 
O. A. KENNEDY. 





Ogden, Utah. 


SNAPPY ANSWER 


Editor, The New Leader: 

As a student of zoology I want to 
protest against the heading on Mr. Ab- 
raham“Epstein’s article last week, “When 
Bats See Light,” in which he attacked 
the National Civic Federation investiga- 
tion of old age dependency. 

Don’t you know that bats never see 
light? 

WINFIELD G. THOMPSON. 
Montclair, N. J. 

Neither does the Civic Federation.— 
Editor. 


FOR NATIONALIZATION 

Editor, The New Leader: 

The strike of the bituminous coal min- 
ers in Pennsylvania, northwestern Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio drags  inconclusive- 
ly along, while the miners and 
their families, many of them evicted 
from their homes, suffer from hung- 
er and exposure, and the operators 
lose profits and markets. In the mean- 
time the public provided with coal from 
the non-union fields south of the Ohio 
River, remains indifferent to the strug- 
gle, which is merely one in a long series 
of industrial strikes that have marked 
the history of coal-mining in this coun- 
try. 
The Committee on Coal and Giant 
Power is concerned with the immediate 
issues of this particular strike. It is 
even more, however, concerned with its 
underlying causes. Members of the Com- 
mittee who have been in long and in- 
timate contact with the developments of 
this basic industry are convinced that 
the present situation in the bituminous 
field indicates the failure of private own- 
ership and management to supply the 
public with this basic necessity and at 
the same time provide its workers with 
decent American wages and standards of 
living. 

The industry is overexpanded. The 
mines of the country can today supply 
a billion tons where only about a half 
billion tons are needed. As Senator 
Copeland declares, we at present have 
between 3,000 and 4,000 more mines and 
over 200,000 more miners than we have 
markets for their coal. The result is only 
part time employment of miners, part 
time utilization of mines and increased 
operating costs—since the unit costs of 
mines working only two and three days 
a week are from 20 to 48 per cent more 
than those operating full time. The re- 
sult is financial failure, waste of under- 
ground coal, bad methods of coal utili- 
zation, bitter warfare between worker and 
operator and he nz conditions 
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miners. 
It should not be necessary for the Am- | running coal. 
erican public to choose between the feu- 


characterizes union operation. 

Congress is now investigating the bi- 
tuminous industry. 
ready paid for many such costly in- 


States Coal Commission of 1922. 


research. And they all point to one; and the workers. 


sound conclusion, namely that private 


dalism which prevails in the non-union Paw out of such a tragic dilemma as is 
fields and the recurrent warfare which | presented by the coal fields today is for 

| the public to take from the incompetent 
hands of private owners the management 
The, public has al- | of this all-important industry, and put it 
where it belongs—namely with the three 
vestigations, notably that of the United | parties most directly concerned with the 
The | production and distribution of cheap and 
facts are to be had without much further | abundant fuel—the public, technical men, 


It is the considered opinion of the 


among the wives and children of the | ownership, unregulated, and indulging in | Committee, after consultation with eco- 
j cutthroat competition, is incapable of | nomists, engineers and research men, 


that no other solution to this pressing 


Under such circumstances, the obvious | problem offers adequate relief for the 


consuming public. The Committee is 
devoting itself to the preparation of a 
detailed program for public control along 
the lines indicated above, and invites 
suggestions and criticism from those who 
are interested. 
HARRY W. LAIDLER, 
Acting Secretary, 
Committee on Coal and Giant Power 


N. Y. C. 
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ie SEEMS so strange to debate what a Socialist’s 

attitude toward Soviet Russia ought to be. There 
are a great many of us here in America who find 
cause to hurl hatred at her head, and quite a number 
who are just undetermined one way or the other for 
praise’ or condemnation. Committees of labor men 
and liberals have gone, seen and been vanquished by 
the apparent vision of the New Day there. Editors 
have gone, seen and come back either with cynicism 
or with little less than despair. They see nothing but 
a tortuous transition from a theoretical impossibility 
into a reactionary reality. One hundred and fifty mil- 
lion landowners are about to crush the dream out of 
ten million industrial idealists. Socialism is dying an 
hour after its birth. The future is dull and promiseless 
for our ideal in every land. Between these two views 
I find myself blundering about for position. Social- 
ism is not dying in Soviet Russia, nor will it strut 
about with any imposing glory for decades to come. 
There are some rules in any philosophy that allow for 
no change under any circumstance. A material faith 
like our own has a few of these solid truths to with- 
stand the shock of accident and the erosion of de- 
spair. One of them for example is the tenet that 
Socialism can come and develop healthfully only where 
industrial growth has expanded and become so top- 
heavy with danger to the well being of the exploited 
masses beneath, that public ownership and control of 
these industrial monsters alone can save everything 
from chaos and destruction. 

As one glances over our American scene with any 
sort of clairvoyance the imposing truth of this ap- 
pears quite forcefully. And if the day comes, when 
by ballot or barricade, the deed to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness is actually transferred from the 
coupon-clippers to an entire people, there will be a 
splendidly organized system of production and distribu- 
tion, and a world of raw material to take hold of and 
operate for the greatest common good. Socialism, 
when it does come in this land of ours, will have no 
new economic policies to formulate, and certainly no 
worry of white blockades from the outside. 


With the U. S. S. R. however, the road toward any 
sort of Socialism has been brutally hard. In the first 
place, their only source of solid wealth, the land, was 
never communized. It belongs to individual peas- 
ants. The only socialization that has been accom- 
plished with any effectiveness, is that of poverty. The 
great badge of accomplishment for the Bolshevik re- 
gime is that everybody in Russia, with the exception 
of the peasant, is poor. With an admirable idealism 
they have kept down the encroaching danger of 
bourgeois self-enrichment, and have created a sort of 
beggared aristocracy of the working class. The self- 
sacrifice, the devotion to Communistic principles, and 
the Spartan fortitude of these Russian comrades are 
the saving graces in an otherwise graceless and fu- 
tile posturing. They have done well with whatever 
they had at hand to work with. Baronial and royal 
estates were turned into schools, museums, and sani- 
tariums. Universal education became public and com- 
pulsory. Whatever there was of shop and mill became 
socialized or cooperative. Public oil, and mineral and 
forest remained public property. An honesty in gov- 
ernment such as we Americans never will under- 
stand has saved Russia millions of dollars that ordin- 
arily go into channels of private graft and political 
corruption. 

In the factories, in the universities, men and women 
stand over crude machines, old apparati, and worn- 
out equipment trying to spin, turn and concoct a Para- 
dise on earth for mankind. These proletarians and 
worker-intellectuals have their vision trained to the 
future. They have done much with the little that 
Czarism left behind. For all of the lack, the sorry 
housing conditions, the primitive sanitation of the cit- 
ies, the actual poverty in material, machinery, and 
food, the Communist regime has accomplished a sem- 
blance of order, at least for transition if not for per- 





manent progress. They have kept the peasantry from 
flinging Russia back into a reactionary dictatorship 
of the Horthy type. And if they have not succeeded by 
this time in converting the farmer to Socialism, it has 
been because the philosophy that fits with dovetail 
nicety into a highly industrial system is an awkward 
and untenable thing to a land of primitive husbandry. 
What will happen in Russia, happened in France one 
hundred and twenty years ago. For mechanical pro- 
gress and agricultural efficiency, there is little enough 
to choose between the Paris of 1793 and the Moscow 
of 1928. And as for the human element, the repetitive 
incidents of one revolution and the other range in sad 
and disillusioning parallel. The next decade will see 
the Communist dream passing into a sort of quasi- 
capitalistic regime, wherein old sacrifices and old ideals 
will fall before the peasant’s demand for worldly com- 
forts and goods in exchange for his soil products, 
The Slav peasant and the Asiatic Kulak have no spark 
of idealism in their makeup. They have no eye toward 
the future. Only the present intrigues them. They 
want machinery, cloth, shoes, luxuries, now. Your vis- 
ion of a Co-operative Commonwealth tomorrow isn’t 
worth a pinch of buckwheat flower to them now. 
Give them a combination reaper and binder today and 
they will immediately open up their hidden granar- 
ies and pour forth tons of the wheat and corn and rye, 
the product of their labor. Give them a library full 
of economic literature and manifestos, and all you will 
get in return is a sullen reminder that print paper does 
not even make a decent fertilizer. 

Therein lies the end of all Bolshevik empire. Un- 
less Trotzky’s mirage of world revolt turns to pon- 
derous reality within a ten-year stretch of miracle, 
all that the Communist Party of Russia has sweated 
and slaved and sinned for will just wane and vanish 
into history with the Agrarian Revolt of Old Rome 
and the Paris Commune of 1848. With this impending 
revolutionary debacle in mind, what else can a Social 
Democratic Parity do except stand by with some sort 
of reverent sorrow. Really. there is nothing we can 
do now to save the present day Socialism of Russia, 
anymore than we could help it toward permanence 
in the beginning. There might have been a chance 
of some sort of orderly progression toward our ideal, 
if a democracy had been established and preserved 
opinion been kept free, and dissension allowed to boil 
over and simmer down. Even then, without a devel- 
oped industrial productivity, I doubt whether Russia 
under a Kerensky or some sort of Menshevik Democ- 
racy would have travelled any further toward the So- 
cialist State than did the Communist Dictatorship. 
Somehow this is a world that rolls on ball-bearings. 
The ox-cart wheels that still creak and slobber in the 
mire of the Russian provinces augur little for even 
the near future. 

I know, my friends how presumptious it is for a 
nonentity like myself to shoo off with one sweeping 
gesture this vast turmoil of life and hope that oc- 
cupies one-third of the world in land space, and en- 
tails almost a fifth of its population. But even to the 
humblest of us is given at time the power of precise 
sight. And can I help it that ever since I have 
given thought to Russia of these years there has ap- 
peared over the horizon of hope, like a pall cloud 
of ominous disaster, the face of the moujik—vast, 
thin-lipped, slant-eyed and sinister, like the presence of 
a pagan god whose creed is selfishness, tribute and 
possession, and whose narrow brow has never been 
circled by the halo of an idealistic dream 

Hail, Socialist Russia, I say you, and Farewell. 
Full bodied men that spring from the soil in some sort 
of wizardry make pretty and inspiring stuff for leg- 
ends. 

There is an analogy between the legendary soldiers 
who sprang up from the field sown wijfh the teeth 
of the slain monster, and the Bolshevilg dictatorship 
that leaped up out of the Russian mess 
fruit of all miracle vanishes at the 

a S. 4. de Witt. 
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